The Month 


in Review 


_—— OBSERVERS in Eastern Europe and the 

Soviet Union, as well as many refugees from 
these countries, all seem to agree that the crushing 
net of fear that hung over every individual in 
Stalin’s empire was soon raised by his successors. 
Terror apparently ceased to be the prime instru- 
ment of State policy—or the automatic reaction 
of persons formerly at the mercy of unpredictable savagery. People started to breathe 
more freely, not of course because democracy had dawned, but because the regimes 
seemed to be making genuine efforts to curb the use of irrational cruelty. This was the 
period, extending roughly from Stalin’s death to the October 1956 upheavals, when “So- 
cialist legality” was redefined to denote the individual’s rights—at any rate those con- 
sonant with the maintenance of Party rule and, within the Party, of hierarchical power 
based on “collective leadership.” During these years the gates of concentration camps 
were opened; Communists and their foes, dead or alive, were “rehabilitated”; and the 
courts stopped being conveyor belts to arbitrary imprisonment. This breeze of freedom 
was first dissipated in Hungary in the whirlwind of Kadar’s political repression. Yet 
even in Budapest the regime tried to avoid the indiscriminate sadism that marked 
Rakosi’s tenure of office. “Enemies” of the State were clearly defined and terror di- 
rected mainly at key revolutionary figures— intellectuals, youth leaders, workers who 
headed the free councils, etc. Persons who did not participate in the Revolt and kept 
silent had a fair chance to escape the regime’s wrath. In the other countries, the main 
concern until recently was in uprooting revisionism within the Parties; here again the 
general public was largely unaffected. Now, however, an entirely different kind of cam- 
paign is sweeping through the orbit. It could in the long run lay the basis for a return 
to Stalinist terror. 


The campaign has been mounted to protect “Socialist property” from misuse and 
plunder. Since most property in these countries is “Socialist” (that is, State-owned), 
the bulk of the people are now once again potentially under attack. More important is 
the fact that, as in the fearful past, the emphasis is on “defending” the State against 
the individual and not vice versa. Everything is again being done to enhance the power 
of the State machinery and to restrict the individual. The details of measures undertaken 
so far vary from country to country, with Poland understandably more “liberal” and 
slower in abandoning gains in “Socialist legality.” Yet there is a general pattern. This 
includes the creation of special “control systems” to supervise all enterprises, revisions 
in legal codes to make way for more stringent laws on thefts and other “illegalities,” 
concentrated pressure on courts to abandon “leniency” and apply harsh sanctions. Death 
sentences have already been meted out for such “economic crimes” in Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Romania. In the last country, according to Yugoslav correspondents on the spot, 
hundreds of persons were recently arrested. 


There is every indication that the regimes are not solely, or perhaps even primarily, 
motivated by economic necessity. Figures released on “thefts” of State property are im- 
pressive, but this can hardly come as a surprise to the authorities. The fact is that work- 
ers often earn less than the bare essentials for survival and are therefore forced to 
tacitly, even expected to—supplement their incomes. Similarly, Communist planners know 
that their economies would break down if managers did not enter into “deals” with 
each other. In both instances “misappropriation” of State property might be involved. 
The regimes have two remedies available: either to liberalize their economies and create 





the proper incentives—hardly a practicable course—or to use force and fear. At the 
moment, except perhaps in Poland, they incline to the second alternative. The reason, 
it appears, is political; the whole campaign is part of an active resumption of “class 
warfare.” Everywhere it is now being discovered that most of the culprits are of “bour- 
geois” origin. Everywhere it is now being said that, if only the remnants of bourgeois 
mentality were eliminated, the “people’s property” would be safe. This narrow ideological 
viewpoint, and not only the money and goods lost, underlies the official stand. In short, 
though political terror has not returned, a basis for its reintroduction is now being laid. 


Though the future looks bleak there are also signs that the Soviet and Satellite leaders 
realize that Stalinism can be revived only at prohibitive costs—that they might, for in- 
stance, forfeit many Soviet foreign policy gains of the last few years. Thus, one of the 
more striking aspects of latest developments in the feud with Yugoslavia is the very 
noticeable Soviet sensitivity to reactions in the “uncommitted” nations. Forced on the 
defensive vis-a-vis these nations because of their intransigence and economic sanctions 
against Yugoslavia, the Soviet leaders are now obliged to “prove” to the Afro-Asians 
that Tito supports “Western Imperialism.” Since the Yugoslavs actually endorsed (and 
in some cases, anticipated) Soviet positions on the crises in the Middle and Far East, 
the new Cominformists laid themselves open to telling counter-blows. They tried to parry 
these by making use of Tito’s arch-enemies, the Stalinist regime of Albania, cast in the 
role of a smal] country resisting the crushing encroachments of its larger neighbor. True 
to form, the Albanians accused the Yugoslavs of murder, abduction, torture and gen- 
eral mistreatment of Albanian residents in Yugoslavia. In language unheard of since Sta- 
lin’s death, the Tirana regime spoke of “the Titoist Fascist gang” in references to the 
Yugoslav leaders. The latter replied in kind, and an important article in the Yugoslav 
theoretical organ Kommunist pointed out that the insults heaped on Tito for pursuing 
his line of active coexistence “are also directed at the Asian and African countries which 
do not belong to blocs.” 


It seems therefore that there are at the moment two opposing pulls at Soviet and East 
European policies: one apparently exerted by China toward Stalinism, the other by the 


uncommitted nations toward a maintenance of liberalization. In any case, nowadays 
when retrogression takes place it is applied slowly, step by step, and it lacks the bru- 
tal finality of the Stalinist era. The State-Church controversy in Poland is a case in point. 
The raid on Jasna Gora, though dramatic and violent, was apparently intended as a stern 
warning, which could in the future lead to an all-out offensive. But at the moment 
the regime seems to wish to keep the controversy within bounds, avoiding a head-on 
collision of forces. Various forms of harassment are used, from the trial of a priest for 
alleged “slander” of the State to impeding the assignment of teachers for religious in- 
struction in the schools. The press also continues its barrage of criticism, berating the 
Church for its stands—real or alleged—on birth control, nationalization, collectiviza- 
tion, popular morality and many other issues. But after Jasna Gora, talk has been the 
main line of action. And the same can be said about agriculture. On the occasion of 
the Harvest Festival, Party Secretary Gomulka delivered himself of a speech which was 
so orthodox in its main premises that Pravda promptly printed it. Yet, despite the fact 
that collectivization and rural class warfare are again topics of discussion, little has lately 
changed in the Polish countryside. 


Recent weeks have therefore seen further regression cautiously implemented in the 
area. The weary march back took a major step in the birth of a new Cominformist jour- 
nal, published in Prague under the name of Problems of Peace and Socialism. As ex- 
pected, it extols Communist cohesion and reviles “revisionism.” 





POLAND'S PRESS: 


Second in a series 


The Fading Flame 


The previous installment described the regime’s gradual viduality is achieved through feature articles and choice 
curtailment of press freedom in the last year and its con- and emphasis of material. A brief comparison between the 
cern that the lively non-Party press was gaining in popu- Party organ Trybuna Ludu and the non-Party daily Zyci 
larity at the expense of “serious” conformist Party papers. Warszawy, for example, shows why the latter is more popu- 
lar with the public. On March 8, 1958 — to take a date 
The Daily Press at random - ~ both papers published a Central Committee 

communique in honor of Polish Women’s Day, and printed 

ipaen OF THE PRESENT variety in the Polish press is illus- stories on such subjects as: a Polish-Danish agreement on 
trated by the differences in content and format of the an underwater cable; rent increases; Sejm discussions on 
dailies. Although the news, issued by a central agency, is foreign policy; a visit of the British Defense Minister to 
related in a fairly uniform way with little comment, indi- Moscow; a vote of confidence given to Gaillard in France; 
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The front page, left, and back page of Express Wieczorny, August 2, 1958. This is the most popular Polish daily newspaper. On front 
page, the main center headline reads: “Neither ‘yes’ nor ‘no’ will be Eisenhower's answer to Khrushchev’s proposals [on a summit 
meeting].” The picture and story at left deals with the observation of the fourteenth anniversary of the ill-fated Warsaw uprising; the 
girl at the bottom is the city of Lodz’s candidate for Miss Poland; the pictures at right are of American track athletes who participated 
in a recent US-Poland meet. The back page, always devoted to sports, shows more American athletes and the Czechoslovak woman 
discus thrower Olga Fikotova-Connolly, who attended these games with her internationally famous American hammer-thrower husband. 
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Polish divorce statistics: 


and a Canadian decision to ship 
wheat to Poland. 


The main difference between the two 
papers was that Trybuna Ludu’s stories were longer and 
more detailed.* 

In their selection of other items, the two papers dis- 
played varying interests. Trybuna Ludu reflected the 
Party’s views on what was important in international de- 
velopments, whereas Zycie Warszawy devoted most of its at- 
tention to events within Western countries. Trybuna Ludu 
printed an article on opinions in London, Paris and Bonn 
concerning the possibilities of a summit conference and 
items concerning: new trade talks with Japan; a British 
proposal that NATO be armed with British-made rockets; 
the Romanian Premier’s visit to Delhi; UN Secretary 
General Hammarskojld’s statement that the United Arab 
Republic would have only one UN representative; and the 
reasons for the unsuccessful launching of Explorer II (the 
paper quoted an official Washington communique on the 
subject 

Zycie Warszawy printed an article on a meeting of the 
Vice-Chairmen of the Bundestag in support of official rela- 
tions between Poland and West Germany, as well as items 
about: cancer vaccine experiments in the US; awards 
given to British films; the resignation of the former British 
Prosecutor General from Parliament; a French railway 
strike; US unemployment statistics; 


the explosion of the 
Explorer II 


the Washington communique was quoted 
American preparations for rockets to the moon, and a state- 
ment on the subject by a Polish-born scientist in Buffalo. 
rhe last two items were printed with quotations from 
The New York Time 


Trybuna Ludu’s more “serious” and drier attitude was 
evident also in reports on domestic events. The paper 
printed stories on: “The Success of Our Industry”; prepa- 
rations to open a new factory branch in the Western Terri- 
tories; the “realization” of Sejm directives on science and 
education; recent pension changes; employment possibili- 
ties for the unemployed; planned production increases in 
the Lenin Steel Factory; a scientific experiment on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; a local Party activists’ meet- 
ing; and problems in a chemical factory concerning veri- 
fication, absenteeism and the relationship between the man- 


agement and the workers. 
Zycie Warszawy appeared to lay greatest stress on mat- 
ters affecting living conditions. 


The paper printed, for 
example, 


an interview with the chairman of housing co- 
operatives; a discussion on the meaning of the rent changes; 
an appeal from the food industry; and an article on con- 
sumer services. In addition, the paper printed a feature 
about a bakery, a report on preparations for a new civil 
and criminal code and an item about the release of Polish 
journalists jailed on charges of libel 

Both papers carried a sports column and a movie review. 
Zycie Warszawy printed a long feature on a prominent 
figure in the Polish ballet, while Trybuna Ludu reported 
on a plastic arts exhibit, a Polish puppet theater in Vienna 


* Unlike most other Polish papers, Trybuna Ludu is not con- 
trolled by RSW but is directly responsible to the Party Politburo. 
As such, it reflects Politburo policy. 


and preparations ot a Polish dance group to tour France 
and England.* 


Although Zycie Warszawy has avoided making extreme 
“revisionist” pronouncements, it has given staunch and 
consistent support to the Polish October. On June 10, 1956, 
it had aligned itself firmly on the side of the forces de- 
manding change by printing a long article on the grievances 
of the ZISPO factory workers in Poznan. As a result, i 
laid itself open to charges that it had fanned the flames of 
the “bread and freedom” riots which broke out in that city 
later in the month. After Gomulka took power, the paper 
published the opinions of some of the most outstanding 
Polish Communist “liberals” such as the economist E. Li- 


* Express Wieczorny, now the most popular Warsaw daily, 
goes even farther than Zycie Warszawy in its emphasis on the 
“lighter side” of life. A preponderant part of the paper’s contents 
is devoted to information on movies, theaters, sports events and 
other forms of entertainment accessible to inhabitants of the capi- 
tal. The political news in Express Wieczorny is reported with 
pronounced terseness and its editorial policy frequently has a 
marked “revisionist” flavor. On May 1-2, for example, the paper 
carried a long editorial sympathizing with the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party; at the same time Express Wieczorny printed only ex- 
cerpts of the May Day communique of the Party Central Com- 
mittee whereas the other dailies followed Communist tradition by 
printing the communique in full 
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Front page of Przyjaciel Zolnierza (Soldier’s Friend), July 15-31, 
1958, a biweekly for and about the armed services. Picture shows 
a border guard and his guard dog. 





pinski (who advocated the necessity of “decentralized de- 
cisions”), the sociologist Jozef Chalasinski, and the phi- 
losopher Leszek Kolakowski. The Chalasinski and Kola- 
kowski pieces were part of a series started by the paper 
in 1957, in which eminent personalities discussed the “Po- 
lish road to Socialism,” pressing problems on that road, 
and the part they could play in shaping events in their 
fields. 

Zycie has also played a major role in defending the 
“Polish road” from attack by other Soviet orbit Parties. 
In one instance, it declared that Rude Pravo 
Czechoslovak Party organ - 


(Prague ) —the 
-had indulged in a “simpli- 
fied formulation” when it described “revisionism” as a 
“class weapon of the bourgeoisie.” On another occasion, 
Zycte Warszawy criticized the Romanian press — which 
had taken a hostile attitude towards the Polish liberaliza- 
tion — for deliberately distorting the truth and concealing 
harsh economic realities. When the Polish Party itself 
began to oppose what it called a “neon light complex” 
(admiration for things Western) among intellectuals and 
the people, Zycie took up the cudgels for “empirical acts 
of comparison” and “normal curiosity for new and un- 
known things.” In answer to Trybuna Literacka,* which 
complained that a twelve-year old Warsaw boy had been 
overimpressed by a Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) window 
display and had exclaimed, “Look, Europe!,” Zycie re- 
ferred to the dusty window of the Polish Airline office: 
“There is no need to drag national pride into this when a 
vacuum cleaner and some decorations would do the trick.” 
(See East Europe, February 1958, p. 54; March 1958, 
pp. 29-30; and April 1958, pp. 35-36.) 


Sztandar Mlodych 


Less “serious” and more lively than Zycie Warszawy, 
Sztandar Mlodych, the Communist youth daily, specializes 
in features and news with a high degree of entertainment 
value. At the present time, the paper seems to be interested 
chiefly in life outside Eastern Europe and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in popular science. This accent may be due partly to 
the fact that Sztandar Mlodych’s sharp portrayal of nega- 
tive aspects of Polish reality recently resulted in its loss of 
independence. Until October 1956, the paper had been the 
official organ of the Communist youth union, ZMP, but 
when the organization collapsed through withdrawal of the 
majority of members, Sztandar Mlodych continued to func- 
tion “autonomously.” In 1957, the paper was harshly at- 
tacked by the Soviet press which described it as “alien to 
the spirit of Socialism,” and in 1958, after the dismissal of 
three members of its editorial staff, Sztandar Mlodych was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the new Communist youth 
union, ZMS. (See East Europe, February 1958 issue, pp. 
40-41.) 

In its March 8, 1958 issue, Sztandar Mlodych, like the 
two dailies mentioned above, printed the Central Commit- 
tee communique issued in honor of Women’s Day. The 


*A literary supplement of Trybuna Ludu, dedicated to the 
principles of “Socialist realism.” 
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Front page of the popular picture weekly Swiat, September 3, 1958, 
showing a pleasant (and completely un-political) beach scene. 
Headline of the caption: “Uff! How hot it is!” 


front page also contained a large reproduction of a painting 
of a young woman and humorous greetings to “brunettes,” 
“redheads,” “faithful and unfaithful wives,” 
“teenagers,” “old ladies,” 


“divorcees,” 
“kittens,” etc. Among the ar- 
ticles published in the first few pages of the issue were: a 
long excerpt from the memoirs of Tadeusz Bochenski, a 
prewar radio announcer; a discussion of how the money 
spent yearly on NATO could be used to change the climate 
of the Arctic; 
colonel accused 


and a chapter in a serial about an English 
unjustly, according to the writer, 


ol spy- 
ing in Leningrad in 1918 


One entire page was filled with 
photographs of Spain taken by a special correspondent 
These were largely picturesque and did not conform t 
““Marxist” demands for socio-economic content. In addi- 
tion, the paper printed an article on jazz and a story about 
the primitive life of the people in Capadocia, Turkey 
Brief items of popular scientific interest described crabs 
that sleep in winter, atomic batteries on watches, “the life 
of a modern chicken,” the meaning of the word transistor, 
and a new cooking aid supposedly used by women in Chi- 
cago. Other features included a crossword puzzle, a review 
of a Hungarian and a French film, a column about the ac- 
tivities of film stars (along with a photograph of Elizabeth 


Taylor and the late Mike Todd) and a review of the Po- 





Life in Kalisz: Rigor Mortis in the Provinces 


om IT WAS TAKEN over by the new youth union, 

ZMS, Sztandar Mlodych frequently published articles 
on the dreariness and backward conditions in the provinces. 
On December 7-8, 1957, the paper contained a description 
of life in the town of Kalisz. Below are excerpts: 

“5:00-6:00 At dawn Kalisz is gloomy. Fog. Rain. 
Cold . Kalisz in the early morning belongs to the work- 
ers. 

“7:00-8:00 Authority walks. Along their regular trails. 
To offices, government offices. Calmly . . . with dignity. . . . 
They always run. Pushing one another. Laughter. Noise 

‘Our youth does not know how to behave in the 
streets... ‘And the young girls!’ Tittering. Hair in curls. 
. . . ‘Madam, did you see? They finish school and marry 
immediately. I will not allow. . . .. Two worlds. . . . Before 
the town clock strikes eight, the doors of offices and the 
gates of schools will close behind them. . . . 

“8:00—11:00 Colorful kerchiefs twinkle on gray streets. 
Nets, lovely handbags, baskets. “You are coming back al- 
ready? I have just finished cleaning. There was no water 
again.’ ‘How much is butter?’ ‘Did you see if they brought 
any honey?’ . . . Complaints and arguments at the counter. 
‘I gave the dog all the soup. The barley had worms that 
were as large as fingernails.’ .. . To select. To buy. For 
how much? To keep within the narrow margins of the 
daily budget. They've brought the kielbasa [kind of sau- 
sage]. It seems as though the wind were driving people to 
the butcher shops. “You'd better run. The line has been 
waiting since seven... . 

*5:00-11:00 P.M. Somewhere in the nation and the 
world, in large cities, neon lights will go on. The play of 
lights, the hum of cars—music. Noisy clubs, fascinating 
lectures, theaters, museums, exhibitions. Artistic life. Cul- 
tural and social life. And here? . . . A badly-lighted street. 
Meetings under the ‘Golden Horn’ which is not at all 
Here 


Three plastic artists working in an office for their daily 


golden but gray. always the same, only one cafe. 


lish press which discussed the contents of the literary papers 
Przeglad Kulturalny and Nowa Kultura, Gomulka’s weekly 
Polityka, the illustrated weekly Swiat, and Nowa Wies (cir- 
culated in the countryside 

Some of the news stories in Sztandar Mlodych paralleled 
those in the other two dailies (i.e., items on the Polish- 
Danish undersea cable, divorce statistics and rent increases 
but most of the international news was reported in brief on 
the back page. There, in a special column, the paper 
printed a selection of terse reports on: the USSR position 
on a future Summit Conference; a meeting of American 
Socialist Partv youth in New York: administrative changes 
in China: the French Parliamentary session; the British 
Defense Minister’s visit to Moscow; and the special school 
established in New York for juvenile delinquents. This 
choice of items would indicate that Sztandar Mlodych was 
interested in printing as much information as_ possible 


bread. Who in Kalisz will buy any drawings? Five jour- 
nalists without posts who, after working all day, break 
their heads in order to fill the columns of Ziemia Kaliska. 
But we have a cultural tradition and 1800 years of rich 
history behind us. . . . There are many white collar workers 
among us, many engineers, technicians, teachers, doctors, 
judges. Even the president of the court and the prosecutor 
are not yet forty. There are many of us. And it is not 
true that we lack ambition. We rebel against the emptiness 
of our lives between 5:00 and 11:00 P.M. 

’ Gray, powdery, daily sand; troubles, problems, 

. . The day has passed again. The same as 
other days. Will no one give us fair weather in Kalisz? 
We know! We'll try to make it ourselves 


shortages. 


tomorrow! 


This Evening 


“Boguslawski Theate1 
ler.’ 

“Intercooperative Club 
those with membership cards. 

“TPPR Club—Closed since last year. No funds. 

“PTTK meeting rooms 
living soul 


‘Hedda Gab- 


closed. Tomorrow: 


dancing. Open only for 


photography exhibit (not one 
“Wolnosc Cinema—‘Black Market in Paris’ . . 


“Stylowe Cinema—‘New Year’s Eve’—premiere. 


Kaliszanka Sweetshop 


today, as every day, coffee and 
gossip, music... 


Radio Warsaw broadcast. 
“Ludowa Restaurant—Closed (remodelling 
“Centralna—* Waiter, one more pint.” 
“Rzemiesinicza—Liquor and dancing until two in the 
morning. 


Spent Today 


“For liquor: 155,071 zloty 
“For Bread: 76,809 zloty” 


about the United States, regardless of whether the news 
was of major importance. 

Trybuna Ludu, Zycie Warszawy and Sztandar Mlodych 
represent the three types of dailies now published in Po- 
land. With Trybuna Ludu losing readers to the non-Party 
papers, the regime may eventually take steps to limit the 
circulation of the latter as part of its campaign to bring the 
press under tighter control. 


The Liquidation of Po Prostu 


= METEORIC CAREER of the widely popular Communist 

student weekly Po Prostu describes the outmost limit of 
variety and individuality that the Polish Communist press 
has been allowed to enjoy. Famed as a crusading paper 
whose frank and bitter criticisms paved the way for the 
Polish October, Po Prostu adamantly refused to abandon 

















the prerogatives of independent criticism once Gomulka’s 
return was secured; as a result, its free-wheeling articles in- 
curred the Party’s wrath, and in the spring of last year Po 
Prostu’s editor-in-chief Eligiusz Lasota was forced to resign 
and the periodical ordered to suspend publication during 
the summer months.* 

When this cooling-off period failed to intimidate the 
staff, and the censors found that Po Prostu’s first post- 
vacation issue was filled with sharp negative appraisals of 
the national situation, the Party banned the paper and 
took disciplinary action against the editors. It dismissed 
ten staff members from the Party, reprimanded five others 
and excused the remaining Communist member only after 
she had acknowledged her “mistakes.” This closure marked 
the end of a brief period in which the Polish press had 
functioned as a forum for the airing of sharp individual 
criticism regardless of the Party’s official platform. 

Po Prostu’s large following among youth and “liberal 
Communists” became unmistakably clear when its liquida- 
tion provoked serious student demonstrations in Warsaw, 
Cracow and Lodz, and when the Journalists’ Union vainly 
pleaded with the Party to save it (and by implication Po- 
lish press freedom) from an untimely death. Even clearer, 
however, was the fact that the Party had narrowed the 
area of its tolerance and, in a mounting campaign against 
“revisionism,” revised its definition of the ‘“anti-October 
to include those Communists who, though largely 
responsible for October, refused to say that it had solved 
most of the serious problems along Poland’s “Socialist 
road.” While the Po Prostu staff asserted in an open letter 
to Gomulka** that the Party had rejected its requests for 
mutual talks in which difficulties could be ironed out and 
that they considered the periodical’s policy to have been 
both “democratic” and “Socialist,” the Party took the line 
that Po Prostu had manifested the 
wards the “people’s regime.” 


forces” 


“greatest ill will” to- 
In other words, the Party had 
reached a point where it demanded overall approval of 
its policies and was unwilling to allow unofficial aberrations, 
griping or “criticism from below.” 

Po Prostu’s “sins” were described at length by Trybuna 
Ludu, October 11, 1957, in an effort to justify the Party's 
According to the daily, Po Prostu had played a 
major role in effecting the collapse of the former Commu- 


action. 


nist youth union, ZMP, by criticising the organization un- 
justly. After October 1956, Po Prostu’s attitude allegedly 
It had identified the govern- 
ment with the “class of bureaucrats” and represented Oc- 


became even more “negative.” 


tober as a movement directed against the government. As 
evidence of this, Trybuna Ludu quoted as follows from Po 
Prostu, No. 3, 1957: 


“The October movement was aimed at the omnipotence 
of the bureaucratic apparatus in Poland and by various 
means it tried to abolish this apparatus. In the revolu- 
tionary situation, this movement was certainly a manifesta- 


*For a full account of the suppression of Po Prostu see East 
Europe, November 1957, pp. 36-37; December 1957, pp. 52-56; 
and January 1958 issue, pp. 22-23. 


** The letter was not published by the Communist press but a 
copy of it has been circulated in the West. 








tion of the masses 


class struggle against the new social 


group, a group of ‘administrators—an elite ruling the 


country.” 


Trybuna Ludu said that Po Prostu had also abetted the 
reaction by: advocating freedom for all political views; de- 
manding the legalization of “reactionary organizations” ; 
recommending that all power be placed in the hands of 
the workers’ councils; undermining the leading role of the 
Party; boycotting the January 1957 elections; “negating” 
the “Socialist youth organization” (ZMS): printing articles 
Polish-Soviet relations; 
certain capitalist coun- 
tries, particularly the German Federal Republic but also 


Israel. (Trybuna Ludu quoted Po Prostu as saying: ““The- 


on “sensitive subjects” involving 


and praising and “even flattering” 


Israeli kibbutz {farm settlement] is the most comprehensive 
Socialism that has ever been achieved by man.”) In addi- 
tion, Po Prostu was called guilty of presenting the Polish 
the bleakest light 


every shortcoming on the present system: 


economic situation in and of blaming 


“It was Po Prostu which published a completely false 
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Front page of the lively student bi-weekly Uwaga (Gdansk), Sep- 
tember 28, 1957. The picture story, with a rather coy text, shows a 
casually dressed female tourist in Rome being berated for her lack 


of sartorial decorum by a “Vatican functionary” (above right) and 
a policeman right): at bottom a young lady is being 
carried in front of St. Peter's under the apparently disapproving 
glare of a guard. 


( below 


Czechoslovak Attack 


ke OWING ARE two Czechoslovak criticisms of the Polish 
press; Mlada Fronta (Prague), October 27, 1957: 

“After October 1956, many new [Polish] newspapers and 
magazines appeared on the market. The majority of them 
have to be self-supporting. Therefore they cater to the 
reader. Some of them appeal with their seriousness, reli- 
ability and wisdom. Others, and there are more of these, 
confuse richness of content with lack of taste, objectivity 
with objectivism and sometimes even criticism with slander, 
and wit with sneers. Dirt and mud found expression along- 
side positive tendencies. . . . 


{Objectivism} appears particularly in the fields of culture 
and science. One can understand it to some extent; the 
borders have been opened—for some people so vehemently 
that they’re still dizzy from it. Which, by the way, is not 
something peculiar to the Poles. 

Classical Polish culture, wit, acuteness, poetic 
sense, power of articulation . . . love of nobility 
at times expressed only in general terms 


although 
all this appears 
in the Polish press along with ghastly ‘varieties’ with nudes 
or semi-clothed women. Discussions on economic problems 
are superseded in the evening papers by sensations from 
the film world: ‘Jayne Mansfield is waltzing with Dior’; 
‘Narrow Skirts or a Narrow Outlook?’ Bosoms fall from 
the pages of the papers. . . . It is true that the majority of 
women are dressed, for instance, Marilyn Monroe in the 
pages of Express Wieczorny. . . . To compensate for this 
fact, she flashes her white teeth .. . at the reader above the 
following text: “The well-known American actress Marilyn 
Monroe has between her teeth (hard to see) an export 
candy of the Warsaw September 22nd Factory’ P 


Rude Pravo |Prague|, November 13, 1957: 


“A small group of publications is still continuing re- 
visionist activities. About twelve publications in Poland still 
disseminate Swiat, Dookola Swiata, 
Przekroj and others frequently carry harmful articles. In 
addition to Po Prostu, the Katowice publication Przemiany 
and the Lodz publication Kronika both of which also had 
disseminated anti-Socialist views, were suspended. The 
journal Europa, the publication of which was planned by 
several Polish writers, will not appear since its very first 
issue displayed harmful features. Changes in staffs have 
already taken place in several journals. 


revisionist views. 


“Criticism was repeatedly levelled recently against Polish 
journalists and writers for their unhealthy attitude toward 
the West and Western newspapermen, an attitude fre- 
quently servile and unworthy, and which in several cases 
ended in criminal action. The arrest of three Polish jour- 
nalists who sold information to the West can be cited as an 
example here. The general opinion is that the Party needs 
capable journalists who can effectively refute the revision- 


ists and that it is also necessary to strengthen the leading 
role of the Party in the field of culture.” 


thesis about two million unemployed and superfluous per- 
sons in Poland (No. 4, 1957 It was Po Prostu which 
came forth with the demand for ‘radical demilitarization 
. . ‘Production “S” [for defense 
No. 4, 1957.) Po 
Prostu put forth a defeatist contradiction to our realistic 
alternative: ‘In the face of unemployment, our only choice 


of the Polish economy’. 
purposes) is paralyzing our economy.’ 


is either to make it possible for a certain number of pro- 
fessional people to go abroad for a temporary stay in order 
to earn their living, or to restrict Polish professional train- 
ing, which would deprive many young people of all chance 
of success in life, even in their own country.’ (No. 18, 
1957. 


At a later point in its accusation, Trybuna Ludu “demon- 
strated” Po Prostu’s growing “negativism” in the days of 
the Ninth Plenum by quoting editor Roman Zimand (sub- 
sequently expelled from the Party) who, in a review of a 
book by Bertrand Russell, supposedly announced in a “by 
the way manner” the “bankruptcy of Communist ideas.” 


“ ‘In this “naive”—and—let’s put it plainly—sometimes 
backward historiosophy,’ Zimand writes coldly about Rus- 
sell, “one can find extremely true remarks. After all, 32 
years ago he wrote a sentence which two years ago would 
have been accepted by our writers as a_ revelation: 
“Communism is becoming more and more a confession of 
faith occupying itself with a future heaven and less and 
less a way of life adapted to the requirements of contem- 
porary existence.’ (No. 20, 1957.)” 

Incensed by Po Prostu’s suppressed post-vacation issue, 
Trybuna Ludu remarked that although the editors con- 
ceded that it had been marked by “an unforeseen atmos- 
phere of depression and helplessness,” which was contrary to 
their positive intentions, they had not made any factual 
criticism of the contents. The titles of the articles, Trybuna 
Ludu said, spoke for themselves: “Bogeys and Fetters,” 
“Apathy or Search for an Aim,” “A Vicious Circle,” 
“Turning the Course of the Vistula with a Stick,” “The 
Price of Anxiety,” “The Warsaw Beggers,” etc. Of par- 
ticular offense was an article by S. Kurowski who, dis- 
cussing the economy, stated that there were no new con- 
cepts because “both for external and internal reasons we 
have no area of free choice.” Kurowski was also guilty of 
saying that “in Poland in 1957 there are no platforms on 
which to form nation-wide political ideas or economic aims, 
even the single aim of organizational work to improve liv- 
ing standards.” In answer to this, Trybuna Ludu de- 
clared: “We find few papers published by reactionary 
emigres or other papers appearing in capitalist countries 
that present a more slanderous and malignant description 
of present-day Poland and her prospects than that in this 
article, which was approved for print by the editorial board 


of Po Prostu.” 


Trybuna Ludu closed its case against Po Prostu by imply- 
ing that the first and foremost task of the Communist press 
was to be a mouthpiece of Party policy. Under no condi- 
tions, Trybuna Ludu said, could a Party member express 
opinions out of harmony with the majority of Party mem- 
bers or with Party policy as laid down by the Party organ- 
izations which were “elected” for this purpose. 





During the October 1957 Po Prostu riots: Warsaw students have hung from their dormitory a banner saying “Free Press,” in protest 


against the banning of the liberal Communist student weekly. 


Polityka 


pres OF THE STRONGEST criticism of Po Prostu came 


from the new weekly Polityka, founded in March 1957 
under the editorship of Minister of Higher Education 
Stefan Zolkiewski, and regarded as the mouthpiece of the 
Gomulka faction. Its attacks against the student periodical 
had grown so intense by early summer that on June 30 Po 
Prostu’s editor Ryszard Turski declared that a systematic 
anti-Po Prostu campaign was Polityka’s “specialité de la 
maison.” Taking the offensive, Turski retaliated by con- 
demning Polityka’s political stand. He claimed that the 
paper acted always from “external positions’ —that is, it 
stood apart from the struggle for liberalization, played the 
role of an “examiner” or “watchman,” and did not truly 
serve “the idea of Socialism.” In fact, he said, Polityka 
had sided involuntarily with the “conservatives,” and had 
hamstrung the process of democratization. Defending it- 
self from these charges, Polityka, September 16, accused Po 
Prostu’s editors of stressing only conflicts within the nation 
and “gladly overlooking conflicts between the people and 
their enemies”: “It is this which distinguishes their attitude 
not only from that of Polityka but also from that dictated 
by the social conditions in our country and the Party’s 
political line.” (See East Europe, November 1957 issue, 
p. 38.) 


Turski’s denunciation of Polityka for acting as a “watch- 
man” was a direct assault on the periodical’s policy of 
steering a middle course between the “twin dangers” of 
“Stalinism” and “revisionism.” In the eyes of the liberal 
Po Prostu group, this centrist position was tantamount to 
no position in that it ignored the harsh reality of the intra- 


East Europe Photo 


Party struggle, suggested impossible compromise, and be- 
trayed the forces demanding extensive change by failing to 
support them on Typical of Polityka’s 
“‘middle-of-the-road” line was the fact that after Po Pros- 
tu’s liquidation it tried to restore equilibrium by muting its 


crucial issues. 


censure of “revisionism” and implying that dogmatism was 
an equal danger. For instance, in an article entitled “Vain 
Hopes” Polityka declared that the Party should expel 
“career-seekers, speculators, thieves, and the like, as well as 
the active fighters for the restoration of a dogmatic sec- 
tarian policy and those who are now proclaiming revisionist 
theories”: 

“Everything points to the fact that the enemies of the 
October line of the Party want to take advantage of the 
cutting off of one wing of the Party to develop their own 
wing. The leadership ef the Party, in taking a firm deci- 
sion to cut off both wings, will have the support of all to 
whom the cause of Socialism is dear.” 


Another instance of Polityka’s “centrist” policy involved 
recent statements on the subject of ‘Socialist literature.” 
On January 18, 1958, editor Zolkiewski* lashed out at Leon 
Kruczkowski, Stalinist head of the Party Cultual Commis- 
sion, for threatening to withhold publication from writers 
who did not comply with what he interpreted to be the 
Party's line. Zolkiewski said that Kruczkowski’s writings 
and other articles which have appeared in the literary sup- 
plement, Trybuna Literacka, oversimplified the nation’s 
cultural problems and harked back to the “deplorable at- 
mosphere of the past,” when discussions were carried out 
according to “arbitrarily prepared and simplified carica- 


* Zolkiewski was recently appointed editor of Nowa Kultura 
as the Party tightened its control over “liberal” periodicals. 





tures.” “I do not need to prove,” he said, “how harmful this 
vulgarization of our real cultural problems is to our Social- 
ist development. . Literature intended only to ‘cheer our 
hearts’ has always been full of lies and alien to the people.” 
In the same issue, however, Polityka sharply criticized the 
writer Jerzy Putrament Communist who has displayed 
few signs of rebellion against Party line—because his latest 
work showed a lack of political content. 

Polityka is devoted largely to ideological matters and im- 
portant national problems. For example, in its issues of Feb- 
ruary 8 and 15, Polityka published articles on such subjects 
by staff member Adam Schaff, the well- 
agricul- 
‘The Logic of 


dealing with the Western Territories: the after- 


as: Party morality 


known “conservative” Communist philosopher 
tural perspectives and the living standard; 
Potsdam” 
math of the national council elections; cultural policy (by 


Zolkiewski 


lems: Khrushchev and the tractor stations 


methods of solving current economic prob- 


under the title 


Monopoly in Network 


ay CONVERSATIONS I had with Polish emigre journalists 


and foreign correspondents I was asked why our news- 
two thirds of the 
pages of all dailies in Poland filled with the same 


papers are so similar. Why are front 
news 
and why do articles usually deal with one chosen problem 
of the day? rhis is a remnant of the monopoly PAP 
the official Polish Press Agency] 

“As a result of the period of centralism PAP had 
a monopoly on domestic and foreign news. In that period, 
the AR [Workers’ Agencies Press] and the API 


Information Agency 


[Press and 
bulletins and 
the Western Press Agency was forced to suspend its infor- 


issued only [brief 
Thus, the 
exclusively on the PAP news service. All 
the more important offices and institutions . . . were in- 


mation bulletins for several years press had 


to rely almost 
structed to give information to the press only through PAP 
The PAP monopoly—like 


good for the press. [The result was that 


any monopoly—was not very 
even good 
journalists ignored their own sources and field contacts 
because of the risk of various kinds of complications. 
‘The year 1956 awoke Polish journalism from its stupor. 
Ihe press started to regain the confidence of the people 
became 
[Octo- 
The PAP also started to adjust 
To the advantage of the press, the 


and to rid itself of the practice of rigid speech; 
a... propagator of the changes initiated at . . . the 
ber 1956] Eighth Plenum. 
to the new conditions. 
AR and API agencies organized their own information 
Bulletins issued by 


service. various organizations began 


to reappear. Journalists became more courageous in 
newsgathering. . . Can we therefore say that the old 


PAP network no longer disturbs our press? 


I think we are 
on the right road but there are still remnants of the [past]. 

The so-called official quarters were very fond of the 
old PAP monopoly and there are still some officials who 
are reluctant to make direct contacts with editors.” 


Polska, No 1958 
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A page in Kurier Polski, July 21-22, 1958. The picture story at 
right shows Polish youth in various activities including sports, 
study, satiric cabaret shows and dancing “rock, rock, rock.” The 
articles at left are popularized discussions of Polish handicraft ex- 
ports, above, and changes in world population. 


“A Step Forward”) ; the workers’ councils; the meaning of 
“Socialist democracy” (under the title “It is Necessary 
to be Reasonable”); and the German minority in Po- 
land. The periodical also reprinted an article on Camus 
from La Nouvelle Critique 
tus; a commentary on the prizewinning Polish author, 
Marek Hlasko; and a piece from Der Spiegel (Hamburg) 
on John Osborne and Britain’s “angry young men.” 

On the whole, 


Paris) ; a discussion on Lucre- 


Polityka has tried to preserve a relatively 
broad outlook in cultural matters and has avoided the rigid 
black-and-white judgments that prevailed in the Stalinist 
era. Recently, for instance, it published an article on 
Thomas Mann by the Hungarian Communist theoretician 
Gyorgy Lukacs, whose works are in disfavor elsewhere in 
the orbit; a discussion supporting Lukacs’ works 


as apart 
from his political activities 


; and an autobiographical study 
of Koestler, which though critical was not denunciatory. 
This attitude, as well as its penchant for polemics, is indica- 
tive of Polityka’s efforts to play a major role among the 
intelligentsia, while attempting to restore their faith in the 


Party and restrain them from too extreme “revisionism.” 


[To be continued in following issue] 





Dailies 
Title 


Express Wieczorny 
(Evening Express) 
Glos Pracy 

Voice of Labor) 
Slowo Powszechne 
(Universal Word) 


Sztandar Mlodych 
(Youth Standard) 


Trybuna Ludu 
(People’s Tribune) 
Zycie Warszawy 
(Warsaw Life) 


Dziennik Ludowy 
(Peasant’s’ Daily) 
Kurier Polski 


(Polish Courier) 


Chlopska Droga 
(The Peasant’s Road) 
Dookola Swiata 
(Round the World) 
Kierunki 

(Directions) 

Nowa Kultura 

New Culture) 


Nowa Wies 

(New Village) 
Przeglad Kulturalny 
(Cultural Review) 
Przekroj 

(Cross Section) 
Przyjazn 
(Friendship) 


Swiat 

(The World) 
Szpilki 
(Needles) 


Tygodnik Demokratyczny 


(Democratic Weekly) 


* Statistics taken from the Polish press and 


Major 


City 


Warsaw 
Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


New 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 
Warsaw 
Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 
Warsaw 
Cracow 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 
Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Circulation* 


pre-October 


1956) 
250.000 


81.000 


150,000 


380.000 


500.000 


900.000 


pe st- 
October 
50.000 


$0,000 


97.000 


2923 000 


399 200 


Polish Publications 


Description 


Polands’ most popula daily. 


blamed 
government for trade union difficulties. 
Stalinist PAX 
organ; lost readers when it supported Party 
Stalinists and after PAX lost monopoly over 
religious press in the post-October period. 
Previously ZMP 


gan; 


Trade Union organ, during thaw 


pro-regime pseudo-Catholic 


former Youth Union) or- 
briefly independent; acquired a “re- 
Dec. 1957 placed 
under administration of new Communist 
youth union, ZMS. 

Official 


now follows Gomulka policy. 


visionist” character: in 


Party organ; previously Stalinist, 


Popular daily, supported the thaw and Polish 
October. 


Dailies—formed after October 1956 


6,000 


90,000 


Weeklies 


200,000 


300.000 


55.000 


62.000 


289 000 


250.000 


105,000 


20,000 


11 


98.000 


370.000 


70.300 


70,300 


250.000 


70.000 


50.000 


200.000 


165,000 


15.000 


particularly from Prasa Polska, covering the situation up to Jan 


United Peasant Party 


nated 


Communist-domi- 
Organ 
Party 


Democrati Communist-dominated 


organ. 


Communist Party organ in the countryside 


Popula illustrated magazine for young peo- 
ple; contains numerous reports on West. 
PAX organ; pro-Stalinist. 

Most outspoken literary publication; now in 
difficulties with regime because of “revision- 
ist’ character. 


Popular illustrated magazine for countryside 
Literary magazine; pro-“‘revisionist.’ 


Popular illustrated magazine; “liberal” out- 


look. 


Dedicated to Soviet-Polish friendship; main 


organ of Stalinists in the immediate post- 
October pel iod 

Illustrated magazine. 
Satirical magazine: boldly criticized regime 
during thaw 


Democratic Party organ. 


1958 





Tygodnik Powszechn) 
(Universal Weekly 
Walka Mlodych 
Fighting Youth 
Zielony Sztandar 
Green Standard 
Zolnierz Polski 

The Polish Soldier 
Zycie Gospodarcze 
Economic Life 
Zycte Literackte 
Cultural Life) 


Ekran 
(Screen 
Kronika 
Chron le 
Kulisy 
Side-Scenes 
Nowe Sygnaly 
New Signals 
Od Nowa 
Renewal 
Pod Wiatr 
Against the Wind 
Poslad) 
Views 
Polityka 


Politics 


7 Dni W Podlsce 
Seven Days in Poland 
Swiat i Polska 
(The World and Poland 
Tygodnik Zachodni 
Western Weekly 
Uwaga 
(Attention 
W yboje 
The Rut 
Za i Przeciu 


For and Against 


Gospodarka Planowa 
Economic Planning) 


Inwestycje i Budownictwo 
Investment and Building 

Nowe Drogi 

(New Roads) 


City Circulation* 


(_pre-October 


1956 
Cracow ? 
Warsaw 
Warsaw 150.000 
Warsaw 
Warsaw 


20.000 


Cracow 


Warsaw 


Lodz 


Warsaw 


Wroclaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Wroclaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 
Warsaw 
Poznan & 
Pomorze 
Gdansk 


Poznan 


Warsaw 


{ post- 
October ) 


50.000 


+2.000 


73.700 


18.090 


10.000 


Weeklies 


5,400 


215,000 


15,000 


15,000 


5.000 


95.000 


15.500 


6.500 


95.000 


Monthlies 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 100.000 


7.560 


5.000 


100,000 


Description 


Catholic periodical banned in 1953; revived 
towards end of 1956. 


ZMS organ, formerly ZMP organ. 


Issued twice weekly: main organ of Commu- 
nist-dominated United Peasant Party. 


Issued by Ministry of Defense. 


Social-economic 
ported thaw. 


periodical; actively sup- 


Literary magazine. 


Deals with TV and movies; appeared March 
1957. 


Social-literary review. 


Popular supplement issued by Express Wie- 
czorny. 

Social-cultural review, banned by regime in 
January 1958. 


Polish students’ organ. 


Issued by young intellectuals and medical 
students. 


Socio-political student magazine, appeared 
toward end of 1956; recently banned. 
Unofficial organ of Gomulka faction; steers 
middle road between Party “conservatives” 
and “liberals.” 


Propaganda magazine directed at 


emigration; appeared March 1957. 


Polish 


Popular magazine; contains reviews of for- 
eign press. 
Social-cultural review dealing with life in 
the Western Territories. 


Lively student newspaper. 


Organ of young 
toward end of 1956. 


intellectuals, appeared 


Formed by pro-regime Catholics, dissidents 


from PAX. 


Economic review. 


Discusses investment and planning. 


Main theoretical and political organ of Party 
Central Committee. 





Panstwo i Prawo 
State and Law) 


Poland 


Prasa Polska 
Polish Press 
Przeglad Zagadnien 
Socjalnych 
Review of Social 
Problems ) 
Przeglad Zwiazkowy 
Trade Union Review 
Sprawy Miedzynarodow. 
International Affairs 


Tu Orcezost 
Creativity 
Zycie t Mysl 
Life and Thought) 
Zycie Parti 
(Party Life) 


Antena 
Antenna 
Brydz 
Bridge 
Dialog 
Dialogue 
Film na Swiect 
Films in the World) 
Jazz 
( Jazz) 
Magazyn Polski 
Polish Magazine) 


Nasza Ojczyzna 

Our Fatherland) 
Studia Filozoficzne 
Philosophical Studies 


Wiadomosci Statystyczn 
(Statistical Information ) 
Wies Wspolczesna 
(Contemporary Village) 
Zebra 

Zebra 
Znak 

The Sign 


City 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Gdansk 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Warsaw 


Cracow 


Cracow 


Circulation* 


\ pre-October post- 
1956) October 


12.000 10.000 


10.690 


2.000 


7.000 5.880 


5.000 


Monthlies 


000 


5.000 


3.000 


2.500 


+000 


under old name 


000 


7.500 


7.000 


Description 


Issued by Law Institute of Polish Academy 
of Sciences 

Glossy propaganda magazine issued in 7 lan- 
guages for foreign readers. 


Organ of Journalists’ Union. 


Deals with labor problems ; considered 


have “revisionist” character. 


Trade Union review. 


Organ of Institute of International Affairs: 


since October 1956 has adopted more toler- 
ant attitude toward West. 


Important literary review, formerly organ 
of the Writers’ Union 


| heoreti al organ ol PAX 


al Committee organ for Party activists 


Deals witl radi rV 
vember 1956 


Problems 


appeared in No- 


and r\ review 


Discusses film events; contains mosuy re- 
prints from foreign publications 
Illustrated magazine devoted to jazz 


by Cultural Workers’ Club in Gdansk. 


issued 


Intended for emigres; issued by “Polonia,” 
the association for establishing contacts with 


Poles abroad. 


Issue d by Polonia’ ior em 


Philosophical-sociological review, formerly 
published under the title Mysl Filozoficzna 
and edited by the “conservative” Adam 
Schaff; now edited by L. Kolakowski under 
the auspices of the new Institute of Philos- 
ophy and Sociology which Schaff heads. 


Issued by Main Statistical Office 


ean of United Peasant Party 


Artistic, literary review put out by the stu- 
dents of the Cracow Academy of Arts 


Issued by Catholic intellectuals. 


some ol 
them members of the Catholic Parliamentary 


Club; revived after 4-year period of 


silence 





Soviet Bloc Higher Education 


the 


is ides pread interest im the 


between [ree 


(C.om parisons 


West. Thi 


article 
tional policies in 
desree than pre-Communist Russia 

f West Europe. 7 


i h 
alre ad) 4? di r way The 


ia and Hungary; sud 


e study §s 
first 


eFaquent 


rHEIR 


DRIVE to build a new, technically advanced and 


” 

are vitally concerned with the production of human skills to 
The 

? 


ation under Communism is to train special- 


“Socialist” empire in Eastern Europe, the Communists 


machinery of their society avowed function 


I educ 


science, industry, and the professions: and it is to 


are ‘not only specialists, not only class-conscious citi- 


but class-conscious fighting Communists who will take 
Prai da 


The objective is to re 


active part in political life after graduation.” 


tislava . May 


old 


19, 1958 pl 


th middle-class intelligentsia, compromised in 


Communist view by its association with Western culture. 
with a new intelligents 


ia whose support of the Communist 


would be ens by 


sycten 
ystem 


ired its own self-interest as well as 
doctrinal 


One ol 


Communist 


conviction implanted by ideological education 


j ol 


tl e and 
Eastern 


nirst most moves 


far-reaching each 


regime upon accession to powel in 


Europe was the 


reorganization and transformation of the 


ducational system. The previous tradition of uni- 


Since the ‘October 1956 Revolt, in which Hungarian students played 


pletely silent on students and student life. Whenever possible, however, it contrasts 
to the advantage of the latter, of course. The Budapest weekly Orszag Vilag, January 
American magazine Chemical and Engineering News of November 25, 1957, above, left, which carried an article on 
Soviet technical education, together with excerpts criticizing American technical education. 


14 


and Communist 


the Eastern European countries, 


well 


de i eli 


oped academic institutions and _ traditions 
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/ y 
pa 


systems of aroused 


higher education have 
charts the effects of the Communist educa- 


which had 


many of to a much greater 


ows that ke } aspects of Khru hchev’s neu 
f of the the 
othe 


article surveys 


the 


situation im 


article wul cover area countries 


versity autonomy, maintained by some East European uni- 
versities over centuries, was destroyed in a stroke. A Minis- 
Higher with _ total 
administrative direction of universities, while Party control 


of Education invested 


try was 
was exercised both from above and horizontally through 
the Party cells and Communist youth organizations set up 
at every institution 


The Ministry of Higher 


the program of studies in all details: 


Education directed and revised 
number, variety and 
sequence of courses, exact material to be cove red, textbooks 


] 


and teaching methods to be followed All courses were re- 


oriented to conform to “Marxist materialism” and to glorify 


over or down- 
grading Western ideas. The main structural changes in the 


Soviet culture and experience while passing 


curriculum were a greatly increased specialization of fields, 
with scientific and technologic al courses separated and ex- 
panded; and the introduction of Communist 
Leninist” 


**Marnxist- 
theory as a separate and compulsory branch of 


study for all students 


Individual independent study and 


research—with its necessary 


free access to source material 


co large a part, the Hungarian press has tended to be almost com- 
American and Soviet education and students, 
22, 1958, published the front cover of the 

American and 
At right, the Moscow Technical Institute. 





—was drastically curtailed. Student discipline became rigid 
and rigorous. Students were now selected and faculty mem- 
bers appointed or dismissed according to their class origin, 
political views, and willingness to carry out the instructions 
of the Ministry and the Party. 

At once, after establishing political and administrative 
control, the Communist regimes embarked on a rapid ex- 
pansion of the higher educational apparatus. Existing in- 
stitutions were enlarged, new ones 


mostly technological 
institutes 


were founded, and extension and correspond- 
ence courses for part-time students inaugurated. The ad- 
missions policy was formulated according to the doctrine 
of class struggle, favoring the working class and discrimi- 
nating against the students of middle-class background. A 
complex system of financing higher education was set up 
by the State under which the majority of students receive 
stipends for their maintenance and tuition, paid by the 
industrial enterprises, State institutions and councils which 
sponsor students. (The press does not reveal complete fig- 
ures on costs: it is believed that college tuition fees, while 
relatively small, have in most cases not been abolished 
by the Communist regimes). The students, after complet- 
ing their studies, were obligated to take the jobs assigned 
to them by the State. 


The Results of Stalinist Policy 


Events in the five years since Stalin’s death revealed, 
both gradually and apocalyptically, that the educational 
policy of the Stalin era had fallen short of virtually every 
one of its goals. 

The most decisive defeat was political. University stu- 
dents in Eastern Europe have traditionally been a revolu- 
tionary patriotic force. The Communist leadership had 
sought to turn this force into militant Party-mindedness. 
But in the Spring of 1956, university students throughout 
the Soviet bloc demonstrated their repudiation of Com- 
munist rule. The key role of these students in the Polish 
and Hungarian revolts is well known. Less familiar is the 
extent of disaffection and agitation 
scholars and scientists in the universities. 

Communist educational policy failed less dramatically 
but also consequentially in its socio-economic objectives. 


among professors, 


f 


A growing number of complaints of professional incom- 
petence, and lack of achievement in science and scholar- 
ship, indicated that the desired new intelligentsia had 
failed to materialize. Expansion and specialization had 
been carried too far, leading to disruptions in the system 
of fitting graduates of higher institutions into the economy, 
which today poses a serious problem to planning officials. 
As a result, the percentage of high school graduates per- 
mitted to continue their studies has been steadily reduced 
by the Communist regimes since 1950-53 (the peak years 
of Stalinist expansion of higher education) ; contrary to 
Communist propaganda, the individual chances for ob- 
taining a higher education are still much smaller than in 
the more advanced countries of the West. Parallel to this 
decline in the number of university admissions has been a 
decline in the proportion of students from worker-peasant 
families. 


In fact, the several roles assigned to higher education by 
the Communists seem doomed to collide with and subvert 
each other. One dilemma is how to reconcile the “SOC ialist 
ideal” of mass higher ed ication with the number and kind 
of jobs in the economy. Another revolves around the selec- 
tion of students for higher education: the regime believes 
that its political interest lies in giving priority to working 
class candidates, but its economic advantage lies in finding 
and encouraging individual ability, which may well be 


found among children of the old intelligentsia 


Changes Since 1956 


j 


In 1956-57 a number of changes in higher educational 


policy were made throu hout the soviet bloc some 

these corresponded to the demands of the students a1 
educators during the ferment of 1955-57. But the uni- 
formity and timing of the changes indicated their Kremlin 
origin: specifically, the educational reforms outlined at the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 1956 and 


since implemented in the Soviet Union. 


Chief among these is the introduction of “polytechnicism” 
in education at all levels, accompanied by the reduction of 
the academic curriculum. Polytechnicism calls for all formal 
classroom instruction to be balanced by actual work in in- 
dustrial o1 agricultural production Its avowed purpose 1s 
to make education less “bookish” and more realistic Its 
less publicized purpose is to prepare students for the middle 
rather than the upper range of jobs and to prevent the 
development of an academic elite. Lately the regimes in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria have indicated that 
they will follow the policy established this year in _ the 
Soviet Union of giving priority to candidates for higher 
education who hold full-time jobs in factory or farm be- 
fore entering college. 


A second reform was the decentralization and “‘democra- 


tization” of college and university administration. This ap- 


peared to be an aspect of the areawide reduction in the 
State bureaucratic Internal university affairs 
formerly in the hands of the Ministries of Higher Education 


were to a degree turned over to the rectors and deans. At 


apparatus 


the same time the rectors and deans. were to be elected by 


and from the faculty members rather than State-appointed. 


The area of education most directly affected by the 
upheavals of 1956 and the battle between Stalinists and 
“liberals” in the Communist movement is the department 
of ideological instruction. Marxist-Leninist theory is taught 
both as a component of all regular courses and as a sepa 
rate branch of study, usually called “social sciences.” The 
courses, which generally include political economy, dia- 


lectical materialism and Party 


history, are compulsory 


This branch of “education” has satisfied no one: teach- 


ers, students or Party. One of the most insistent demands 
of the rebelling students throughout the bloc was for the 


abolition or modification of these courses. The teachers of 


regular courses have resisted the regime demand to insin- 


i 


uate Marxist-Leninist doctrine into the subject 


of their lectures, and the regime has denounced their “a- 


political” if not outright anti-Party attitude. The uni- 





versities and colleges, the regimes charge, have turned out 
a generation of Marxist-Leninist illiterates, and this is al- 
leged to be a key factor in the rise of “revisionist views.” 


The current drive to enforce 


uniformity 
throughout the bloc has resulted in a tightening up of the 


ideological 


teaching of Marxism-Leninism in colleges and universities 

However, it seems unlikely that after the events of 1956 the 
Communists still entertain such high expectations of the 
efficacy of such courses.) Another result of the return to 
orthodoxy is the reversion—except, notably, in Poland—to 
the criterion of “proletarian origin” as a determining qualli- 
fication for admission to higher education. 


Czechoslovakia 


In 1957-58 Czechoslovakia’s 40 institutions of higher edu- 
cation had an enrollment of 52,368.* Over one-half were in 
technological institutes, one third at universities, and the 
remainder at other institutions of advanced training (art 
physical culture, etc More than 10,000 students were 
graduated from institutions of higher education in 1957, 
and 14,000 entered as freshmen. The number of new ad- 
missions for 1958 was reduced to 11,500, according to a 
government announcement on March 6 of this year. 

The reduction in the number of admissions, an areawide 
phenomenon, is the result of a malfunctioning of the Com- 
munist system of fitting 
Characteristic of the 


graduates into the economy. 
“contradictions” of the “planned” 


society is the simultaneous overall excess of 


university 
graduates and an acute shortage of experts in certain key 
fields. Because of Czechoslovakia’s relatively advanced in- 
dustrial base, emphasis in Czechoslovak higher education 
is overwhelmingly on industrial technology. Since 1954 the 
press has repeatedly complained that there are too many 
applications to the humanities departments while techno- 
logical and agricultural colleges, particularly in the pro- 
vincial districts, lack students. Rude Pravo (Prague), May 
26, 1958, said that in some humanities departments there 
is room for only one fourth of the applicants, while the 
technological branches this year are “delivering” only about 
half the number of engineers needed in the economy. The 
report also cited a shortage of instructors in mathematics 
and physics 

After completing their studies, graduates are assigned 
by the State to employment. Cases of glaring disparities 


between training and job are frequently cited in the press. 
Over-specialization has been named a prime factor in this 


situation. According to Lidova Demokracie (Prague), Feb- 
ruary 18, 1958, the number of specialized branches of edu- 
cation has been reduced from a peak of 200 to 154, and a 
further reduction is planned. At the same time, placement 
methods are to be eased: the article said that greater con- 
sideration would be given to the personal interests 


health, 
family responsibilities, residence 


of the individual grad- 
uate. But the paper warned that it would not be possible 


for all Prague residents to be assigned to jobs in that city. 


*In 1956 the ratio of full-time university students per 100,000 
inhabitants was 389. The 1956 figure for the United States was 
1,752; these statistics are not strictly comparable, 


however, due 
to differences in scholastic levels 


Student hostels for the Technical University in Prague, accom- 
modating 1,500 students. 


Czechoslovakia Today (Prague). August 1957 


The reduction of available places in institutions of higher 
education has posed the problem of “superfluous” high 
school graduates. Mlada Fronta (Prague), October 24, 
1957, said that the number of such graduates who could 
not be accommodated at universities would progressively 
increase and 10,000 in 1960. The paper 
pointed out that this situation had also arisen in the USSR, 
as well as in the United States. Two-year trade schools for 
high school graduates unable to get into colleges were 
started in 1956. 


reach about 


Complaints and Criticism 


In October and November 1957 Mlada Fronta published 
a series of discussions on the level of education of college 
graduates. In the November 2, 1957 issue, a critic attacked 
the low standards of the courses and accused students of 
making their choice of a specialty according to the chances 
of admission and of avoiding work assignments in the pro- 
vincial districts after graduation. The critic charged that 
students were indifferent to academic results because their 
education was free, that they did not read the necessary 
literature in their field and were unprepared for practical 
work. 

Inadequate high school preparation for college work has 
been the gist of numerous complaints. Prace 
November 5, 


Prague 

1955, said that up to 40 percent of college 
students drop out during the first two years of college be- 
cause they cannot mect the requirements of higher educa- 
tion. In Rude Pravo, December 30, 1957, a Party organiza- 
tion chairman at Brno University complained that the 
high school graduates reach the colleges at the age of 17 
“with an immature attitude toward studying, and without 
firmly established habits of independent work which is so 
important at the colleges.” They have no knowledge of 
foreign languages and thus are unable to study the neces- 





sary foreign literature in their fields. Their deficiency in 
the basic subject matter of mathematics and physics neces- 
sitates remedial courses which place an additional burden 
on the professors. The writer affirmed the desirability of the 
required 1l-year schooling in Czechoslovakia, but held 
that it does not provide sufficient preparation for study on 
the university level. (School education is now being ex- 
tended to 12 years on an experimental basis, according to 
Mlada Fronta, August 26, 1958 


Polytechnical Training 


Student practice in factories has been a feature of higher 
education in Czechoslovakia ever since the Communist 
reorganization, but the system has not functioned satis- 
factorily. The college departments have complained of 
lack of cooperation from the plants, and the students have 
failed to benefit from their “practice.”” Mlada Fronta, June 
7, 1957, quoted a Prague Electro-Technical College student 
who was sent with a group to the Tesla electronics plant 
in Strasnice. According to the student, “during the entire 
month we did nothing but watch. When a girl worker lent 
us her tools so that we might do a little work, the foreman 
complained that we were holding up production and spoil- 
ing material.” As a result, the student said, his whole ex- 
perience of production procedures was the equivalent of 
“a view from an express train.” 

The Resolution of the Eleventh Congress of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party (June 18-21, 1958) called for 
closer connection between university education and pro- 
duction, and announced that in the selection of students 
for university education preference must be given to those 
who have already had experience in industrial production 
work. This is in substance the policy adopted last spring 
in the Soviet Union. 

The projected requirement of a stint of full-time employ- 
ment in industry, combined with the extension of school 
to 12 years, is apparently designed to relieve the immediate 
pressure on the institutions of higher education, as well 
as providing a labor force for some of the industries which 
are short of unskilled manpower. 


Scholarships and State Aid 


About 60 percent of Czechoslovak college students re- 
ceive some measure of State financial aid. The amount of 
the scholarships is scaled according to considerations both 
of family income and the needs of the economy for par- 
ticular skills. Since 1955 additional merit scholarships have 
been awarded to outstanding students. 

In 1956-57 scholarships were increased, particularly in 
the technical branches of engineering and nuclear physics. 
Total State expenditure for that year was 150 million 
koruny (over $20 million); the maximum individual 
monthly scholarships 420 koruny* (Rude Pravo, August 
22, 1956). College scholarships in 1958 are expected to 
total 139 million koruny. Ucitelske Noviny (Prague), June 
26, 1958, said that the annual investment of the State in 
the education and maintenance of each college student 
is 12.000 koruny. 


* Average industrial worker's monthly wage: 1,250 korun) 


‘Two new forms of student scholarships were created this 
year: factory scholarships, to be given to young workers 
who contract to return to the factory after completion of 
their higher education; and new scholarships to be awarded 
by regional national committees, particularly in the bordet 
regions, to students who must undertake to work for five 
years wherever the regional authorities direct. Both forms 
of scholarships will be larger than the regular State stipends 
Within five vears there will be 2,000 of each of the new 
scholarships, according to Rude Pravo, May 16, 1958. The 
paper also reported a change in the system of State scholar- 
ship distribution. The recipients will be selected by the 
district and local national committees instead of by the 
colleges and universities. In determining the amount of 
aid according to net family income, the family income in 
the case of working class students may be 300 koruny higher 


than that of other students. This “handicap allowance” is 


designed to raise the proportion ot working class students 


Political Aspects 


eee AKIA IS ruled by one of the most doctrinaire 


and uncompromising regimes in the Soviet bloc. It was 
therefore all the more noteworthy that one of the first 
overt demonstrations of student dissatisfaction in the area 
took place in Czechoslovakia, in the Spring of 1956 an- 
ticipating the Hungarian and Polish upheavals by several 
months. The Czechoslovak students’ rebellion was 
lived, and did not, 


short- 
as in Poland and Hungary, spread 
to the nation as a whole. The Czechoslovak regime acted 


swiftly and decisively to suppress it. 


"Academic Freedom" 


Senne AK DEPUTY PREMIER Vaclav Kopecky made 
A 


the following pronouncement on the subject of aca- 


demic freedom—Radio Bratislava, June 14, 1956 


“Certain university students are demanding the 


restora 
tion of so-called academic freedoms and they allude to 
university traditions. We have repeatedly stated that we 


have great respect for the traditions of the past, only, how 


ever, insofar as they are not at variance with conditions ot 


the new era It is known that we have recommended 


the preservation of a variety of external traditions, ranks, 


privileges and ceremonies at our universities. But it is im 


possible to interpret acaden K freedoms’ In such a way 


that universities, in the name of self-determination, ar 


outside our State and social ordet as autonomous insti 


tuitions whose spirit belongs to another social order, to th 
First Republic, to another century 

“The bourgeoisie could admit of various free interpreta- 
tions of ‘academic liberties, since what is called freedon 


of learning freedom of ignorance—suited their 


purpose ae ut want our universities 
starting point for the diffusion of a maximum of learning 
to serve the requirements of building Socialism. For this 


reason the universities must be tied to our life and our 


System as ¢ osely as possible 
I 





The discontent which had been smouldering at the uni- 
versities, particularly Prague and Bratislava, emerged into 
the open at the regime-sponsored meetings organized at 
the universities to “discuss” the decisions of the 20th CPSU 
1956. (The Petofi Club debates in 
Hungarv were simultaneously being launched for the same 


Congress of February 
purpose). Student groups throughout Czechoslovakia be- 
gan to compose resolutions, which were passed from campus 
to campus, and finally combined in a master resolution 
which was presented to the Ministry of Education on May 
12, 1956. The resolution called for a reduction of the 


Worl kl vad, 


an easing of attendance requirements, par- 


academk improved living conditions at the 
universiues 
ticularly in the Marxist-Leninist courses. It asked that non- 
Marxist theory be taught along with Marxism-Leninism. 
that Western literature be restored to the college libraries, 
and that students be permitted to travel abroad. It criticized 
the military service requirements and the activities of the 
Communist Youth League. The resolution also called for 
liberalization beyond the students’ own sphere: freedom of 
the press, equalization of relations with the Soviet Union, 
and other points which were simultaneously being raised 
by students in Hungary and Poland 

The May student carnivals, sanctioned by the regime in 
1956 for the first time since the Communist coup, provided 
the occasion for the students to dramatize their grievances 
Both at the Bratislava carnival on May 12 and the Prague 
Majal. 


carnival tradition to satirize Communist rule. In the parade 


a week later, the students took advantage of the 


a student representing “Bureaucracy” led a girl in chains 


representing “academic freedom’; a group of students 
carried a coffin inscribed “democratic liberty.” 

The Communist leadership, unable to switch gears too 
abruptly and reverse the official post-Twentieth Congress 
liberalization it had permitted, sought to minimize and dis- 
credit the demonstrations as the antics of a few extremists. 
A Central Committee resolution on academic reforms, 
purportedly passed in April 1956 but not till then pub- 
lished, was belatedly produced by the regime with the claim 


that it met a 


j 
i 
} 
i 


| the justified student demands. Various au- 
thorities attempted to counter the students’ criticisms. The 
Dean of the Charles University Law School denounced the 
comparison made between student discipline in “bourgeois” 
arguing that bourgeois 
schools cannot demand compulsory attendance at lectures 


and Communists universities, 
because students must work at outside jobs in order to pay 
Mlada Fronta, May 22, 1956). A speaker 
on Radio Bratislava, May 26, charged that the students 
when questioned “did not know what they really meant 
by academic The speaker said that the Party 
resolution granted the students even more than they had 


then expenses 


freedom.” 


demanded, except in the matter of Marxist-Leninist in- 
struction and Army service “which, after all, is going too 
far.” Radio Bratislava, May 27, railed at the students: 
“Against whom did these few hotheads intend to march 
in the streets? What kind of academic freedoms do they 
demand? In this country there cannot and will not be any 
special ‘freedoms’ for any privileged group, including stu- 
dents.” 


The students were berated from the platform of the 


A classroom at the Czech Technical University in Prague. “The 
civil engineering faculty currently has more than 700 students. 
These include students from the Soviet Union, Korea, Greece, 
Spain. Fifty-five girls are studying in this faculty. This was 
taken only a few weeks before the civil engineering students had 
their exam.” 


Photo and quoted caption from Czechoslovakia Today 
(Prague), August 1957 


highest State and Party leadership. In his report to the 
National Party Conference in June 1956, First Secretary 
Antonin Novotny charged that “reactionary elements” had 
“infiltrated” the ranks of the students. He warned that 
misuse of the new privilege of criticism would not be tol- 
erated, and stressed that the compulsory study of Marxism- 
Leninism would be continued. 

However, the students’ position found support from some 
quarters. 1956, com- 
mented: resolutions deal with 
restrictions on knowledge is not accidental. What does this 
lack of freedom mean? It means being cut off from the 
advancement of the world’s knowledge.” 


Literarni Noviny (Prague), June 2, 


“The fact that so many 


For example, it 
is easier to get material in the libraries on the Renaissance 
than on the First Czechoslovak Republic, the article said. 

The then Rector of Charles University, Dr. Miroslay 
Katetov—a Communist 1956, issue 
of Nova Mysl criticized the student outbursts 
but also cast doubt on Communist educational policy in 


writing in the No. 7, 
Prague ) 


Czechoslovakia. He questioned the uniform adoption of 
the Soviet system of higher education, as “the ultimate or 
only possible Socialist system of higher learning,” and 
averred that despite ideological differences there was still 
much to be learned from Western educational organization 
and methods. 

No further mention of student demonstrations appeared 
in the Czechoslovak press after May 1956. The reaction 
of students in Czechoslovakia to the October 1956 Hun- 
garian Revolt was not mentioned for many months after 
the Revolt’s suppression. On May 23, 1957, a contributor 
Prague) hinted at the 
impact of the Revolt on the universities. Many students, 
he said, had “demonstrated their loyalty by applying for 
admission to the Party”; 


to the discussion column of Tvorba 


but he warned that the silence 





prevailing at the universities “must not be taken as a sign 
of a wholesome political situation,’ nor should the “purely 
formal acceptance by the students of what was presented 
to them’’—..e. the Party line on the nature of the Hungarian 


Revolt. 


Current Policy 


| iy 1956-57 tHe Czechoslovak regime made a number of 

changes in educational policy. Those of a non-political 
nature reflected the limited liberalization of higher educa- 
tion throughout the Soviet bloc: decentralization of uni- 
versity administration, reduction of the academic curricu- 
lum, increased financial assistance to students. An amend- 
ment to the 1950 Education Bill passed by the National As- 
sembly on September 24, 1956, transferred part of the 
Ministry of Education’s administrative jurisdiction to the 
rectors and deans of the universities, and provided for the 
recruitment of faculty by open competition. Increased 
student participation in university administration was an- 
nounced on Radio Prague, December 28, 1957. 

The tardily published Central Committee resolution of 
April 16, 1956, ordered the reduction of the college cur- 
riculum to a maximum of 32 hours of compulsory classes 
per week in the lower courses, 28 in the higher humanities 
and 30 in technical The 
previously ranged from 36 to as high as 
[Bratislava], April 3, 1955 


courses 


weekly hours 


52 Smena 


courses. 


As of 1956-57, reportedly at the insistence of professors 
Prague and Bratislava Universities, Western language 
(German, French, English) requirements were reintroduced 
in certain departments of the liberal arts colleges. Pre- 
viously the only required language course was Russian. 

While non-political aspects of university education were 
thus liberalized, the Spring students’ rebellion and the dis- 
quieting events in neighboring Poland and Hungary brought 


at 


Students’ carnival in Prague, 1957; a race for 1905 vintage autos 
is in progress. The previous year, student carnivals were the oc- 
casion of demands for freedom; such demonstrations were firmly 
suppressed by the regime. 


Photo from Czechoslovakia Today (Prague), August 1957 
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a resurgence of the hard, neo-Stalinist line 11 regara to all 
ideological-political requirements of the universities. Spe- 
cifically, this meant a revival of the strict “class” 
in student of 


‘riterion 


selection, and an intensification Marxist- 


Leninist instruction. 

The Ministry of Education attempted to account for 
the students’ rebellion on a class basis, attributing the out- 
break to the relaxation of 
selection Stalin’s 


the class criterion in student 
death. Minister Kahuda claimed 


that the “provocations” had been instigated mainly by the 


after 


third-year students, who entered the universities after 1953, 
and that the agitation did not involve the grades in which 
“the class composition of the student body is more favorable 
due to the purely class basis of student selection which was 
in force during the Stalin era.’ 
June 23, 1956. 


Literarni Noviny, | Prague}, 


Lessons in Composition 


While this explanation was doubtless more true to doc- 
trine than to fact, it is undeniable that the relaxation of the 
class criterion after Stalin’s death had, throughout the bloc, 


resulted in a marked drop in the proportion of worker- 


peasant students in the universities. In 1955, only 37 


per- 
cent of the university student body was of working class or 
peasant origin, the remainder being children of the old 
middle-class intelligentsia Ucitelske Noviny [Prague], 
1956). Rude Pravo, January 14, 1956, exhorted 
high school teachers’ boards, when making recommenda- 


June 23, 


tions to the colleges, to give major consideration not only 
to the students’ scholastic achievement but also their “poli- 


tical 


consciousness and character.” 


Just prior to the 


1 


rebellion, high school teachers 


were admonished to show 
more “political responsibility” in recommending candidates 
for higher education. Writing in Ucitelske Noviny, March 
22, 1956, a professor at Charles University deplored a 


case in which the daughter of a man sentenced for “trea- 


son” in 1952 had been recommended to the law scl ot 


the university 


which 
the regime religiously continued to link with class origin 
was stressed 


After the upheavals of 1956, political reliability 


to the extent of affecting a change in admis- 


sions policy. In order to ensure the correct political selec- 
tion, the national committees were to university 
officials in the selection of candidates, and academic quali- 


be Rud: Pra . Febru- 


assist the 


fications would no longe: decisive 


ary 13, 1957.) 

The Bratislava paper 
1957, that 61 of university st 
Slovakia were of worker-peasant origin, 


Pravda reported on October 12, 


in 
of 


percent hrst-yeal 


idents 
an increase 


seven percent ove! 1956 


"Marxism-Leninism" 


To the Czechoslovak regime the student rebellion si: 


ignal 


|. 
led, above all else. 
at the 
the “Marxist-Leninist” well docu- 
mented: abolition of these courses was one of their key 
demands. 


a grave weakness in the ideological in- 
The 


courses 


struction universities students’ antagonism 


toward was 


Sut it appeared also that the university faculty 





members had been carrying on a Schweikian sabotage of 
“Marxist-Leninist” instruction for some years. The teach- 
ers of regular academic courses were accused of taking a 
“purist” attitude toward the teaching of their own special- 
ties and failing to orient the subject matter to the Party 
line.* 

In 1956 there were 62 departments of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism with 750 instructors at Czechoslovak universities (Rude 
Pravo, February 7, 1956). The paper said that not enough 
“political economists” trained because of a 
shortage of qualified instructors. “Facts show,” the paper 
said, “that the average graduate of our institutions of 
higher learning remains a captive of non-scientific opinions, 
religious concepts and prejudices and 
bourgeois morality. 


were being 


occasionally, 
. . The weak work of the Marxist- 
Leninist department has its share in this . . . . but it is also 
the responsibility of the professional academic faculties to 
which 90 percent of the teaching is entrusted. They fre- 
quently fail to grasp the real educational mission of the 
colleges and universities.” The paper reproached in par- 
ticular the professors of natural, technical and medical 
sciences for ignoring the “methods” of dialectical material- 
ism in their work, and warned that the thorough saturation 
of all academic courses by the “scientific world outlook” 
of Marxist-Leninist materialism was by no means complete. 

After the student demonstrations, the teaching of Marx- 
ism-Leninism was subjected to critical investigation and re- 
organization. A conference of Marxist-Leninist instructors 
was held in Prague on June 8-9, 1956, at which a revision 
in teaching methods was proposed, involving the replace- 
ment of the existing descriptive method by a “logical sys- 
tematic course of scientific Communism spread over two 
Mlada Fronta, June 9, 1956.) A Minis- 


academic vears.” 


* An 


line 


article 
to be 


in Pravda (Bratislava), April 10, 1955, laid down 
the followed the general courses. The article com- 
plained that “frequently only examples from capitalist States are 
mentioned uncritically in lectures.” It stressed that in pedagogical 
work it is necessary “always to demonstrate on the basis of concrete 
material the superiority of Socialist over bourgeois science.” In- 
troductory courses should be based on the introductory chapters of 
Soviet textbooks and should contain “a critical review of bourgeois 
trends.” 


in 


Attack on Research 


| AN Pravo 
17, 1957, Jindrich Opava called for a more scrup- 
ulous adherence to the Party line in scientific research. 


N ARTICLE in Rude Prague), December 


Czechoslovak research scientists, he said, should “sup- 
port the efforts of collective farmers and MTS work- 
ers instead of wasting their time on such useless things 
as research into the heredity factors determining the 
color of a fly’s eyes.” 

Opava assailed two Prague and Bratislava Uni- 
versity professors for supporting the theories of Men- 
del and Morgan, for denying the “materialistic bases” 
of Mitchurin’s agrobiology, and for “talking nonsense 
about the existence of genes.” 
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try of Education decree of August 8, 1957, called for the 
establishment at Charles University in Prague of an In- 
stitute for Advanced Training for Marxist-Leninist in- 
structors, with branches in Brno and Bratislava. According 
to Vysoka Skola, October 1957, the Institute has 11 full 
or associate professors, 23 assistant and three instructors. 
Its study course aims at improving qualifications in “scien- 
tific Communism,” history of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, dialectical and historical materialism and _ political 
economy. 

The dragging of professorial feet in these matters ap- 
parently continues. The rector of Bratislava’s Comenius 
University writing in Pravda, June 23, 1957, assailed the 
“dualistic” concept of pedagogical duties and asserted 
that the teachers who limit themselves to “pure” (non- 
political) teaching undermine the efficacy of the work of 
those who follow the Marxist-Leninist line. 

In the autumn of 1957, Jaroslav Prochazka, a stalwart 
Stalinist, was made rector of Charles University. His first 
published pronouncement in this capacity was a sharp at- 
tack on apolitichnost—lack of Party-mindedness—in all ac- 
higher education. Quoted in Rude Pravo, 
December 14, 1957, Prochazka said that apolitichnost leads 
to “bourgeois objectivism,’ to the demand for so-called 
“pure” science, to the notion that political education 
should be carried out only by the Marxist-Leninist de- 
partments and that the academic qualifications of candi- 


tivities of 


dates for higher education should be given priority ovet 
their political character. 

A purge of university professors who lack “class con- 
sciousness” and the willingness to indoctrinate while teach- 
ing was implied in a statement by Minister Kahuda in the 
December 26, 1957 Tvorba Kahuda 


said that all institutions of higher education had been given 


issue of (Prague 
instructions to “screen the faculties” and draw up a plan 
for gradually replacing those members who “lack the po- 
tential for proper educational and political activities at the 
institutions.” 


Hungary 


NROLLMENT IN HUNGARIAN institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 1957-58 was about 33,000 (337 per 100,000 


E 


population). This was a sharp drop from October 1956, 
just prior to the Revolt, when there were 40,759 college 
students in Hungary. In 1953, the year of peak Stalinist 
expansion, there were 53,330 students enrolled.* 

Esti Hirlap (Budapest) said on August 13, 1958, that 
9,600 students would be admitted to the universities in 
September: this is about one-third out of the 14,860 stu- 
dents who applied. The paper said that there were 1,300 
applications to medical schools and only 350 could be 
accepted, while at the same time there were still vacancies 
in the engineering schools. 

Six to eight colleges are scheduled to be set up in 1958- 
99, as the start of a regime plan for building up a system 

* It is estimated that one out of 16 graduates of the compulsory 


eight-year schools and one out of three high school graduates enter 
institutions of higher education in Hungary. 
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The Heavy Industry University outside Miskole. Built by the Communists, this institution was originally named Matyas Rakosi 
Technical University, after the Stalinist Hungarian Party boss; the name was changed following the October 1956 Revolt. 


Photo from Hungary ( Budapest), No. 11, 1955 
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of new colleges. (Nepzabadsag [Budapest], August 30, press professors were berated for clinging to the New Course 
1958.) 
The distribution according to fields of study has shifted cursory instruction in Marxism-Leninism, and of belittling 
considerably since before the Communist takeover. In the Soviet Union. On July 1, 
1937, nine percent of university students majored in tech- lication Kozae 
nological subjects; in 1952 almost 40 percent. The per- tudes” growing among students: “chauvinism,” indifference 
centage of law students, on the other hand, dropped from to the Party, disparagement o 
40 percent in 1937 to 3.4 percent in 1952, and is now about On October 4, 1955, § 
eight percent (Statisztikai Zsebkonyz {Budapest}, 1955. that only about 50 
The situation in Hungarian colleges and universities 1s Budapest College of Liberal Arts had attended the com- 
still highly volatile as a result of the 1956 Revolt. Hun- pulsory courses in Marxism 
gary was of course the site of the most decisive failure of In the Fall of 1955 the Party 


platform in the content of their lectures, of giving only 


1955, the educational pub- 
veles (Budapest) spoke of “alarming atti- 


f the regime’s achievements 
cabad Ifjusag (Budapest) reported 


percent of the student body at the 


drafted an educational 


Communism’s educational goals. Hungarian students con- program intensifying courses in Marxism-Leninism, in- 


stituted one of the most militant anti-Communist forces creasing the ideological component in academic subject 
in the Revolt and continue to this day to defy Party control. matter, and expanding 
Hungarian education has in fact been in a state of fer- through the Youth Leag 
ment since 1953, when Imre Nagy’s New Course regime had little effect. On 
introduced drastic revisions in the Stalinist mode of highe warned that “political uncertainty” and the low level of 
education. The New Course policy-makers held that Party work had spurred the growth of “hostile elements” 
higher education had been expanded and overspecialized whose presence was reves at the universities not only 


at the expense of scholastic standards. The new regime by erroneous view 


agitation-propaganda activities 
ie at the colleges These measures 


January 7, 1956, Szabad Ifjusag 


j 


S il by posters and | lets slan- 
downgraded political criteria in the selection and assess- dering the Party ai 


ment of students and faculty, and put stress on individual 

accomplishment. ‘The number of admissions to institutions Toward the Revolt 

of higher education was cut, and stricter marking intro- 

duced. At the same time, in the content of the lectures, a? rER THE 20TH CPSI 

more emphasis was given to national culture and tradi- . 

tions, while Soviet influence and examples were curtailed. 
When Matyos Rakosi resumed power in 1955, he de- 

manded a return to the pre-eminence of the old Party series of debates among teachers, students. 

standards in higher education. But faculty members and At the same time, the National Association 

students solidly resisted this new pressure. In the Rakosi Colleges (NEKOSZ vl 


Congress in February 1956, the 


| 


npegan 


unrest and dissatisfaction in the universities 
to find organized expression. Foremost in the 
was the Petofi Clul which in March 1956 


novemen' 


icil 


Kt h Was dissolved In 


Il 





of “national Communist” tendencies, was spontaneously 
revived without regime authorization. The widow of Laszlo 
Rajk, executed for “Titoism” in 1949, became one of its 
leaders. 

During the summer the pressure for liberalization grew, 
and the regime began to give ground inch by inch. In the 
September 1, 1956 issue of Kozneveles, a spokesman for 
the Ministry of Education virtually conceded the advis- 
ability of returning to the New Course policy of basing 
admission to higher education on individual ability as well 
as class origin. The university students pressed for stand- 
ards based exclusively on scholastic achievement and for 
an educational system geared to national rather than So- 
viet conditions. At the same time, educators, professors 
and scientists began an overt attack on educational policy. 
At a Petofi Club debate on September 29, a number of 
prominent professors and scholars discussed principles of 
education. Imre Lakatos of the Institute of Applied Math- 
ematics deplored the devaluation of talent and ability: 
the fact that instructors who devote special attention to 
gifted students were accused of engaging in training an 
“elite.” Ferenc Merei, a psychology professor, declared 
In a written statement that the effects of “dogmatism” 
Stalinism) had wrought more havoc in the academi 
field than in any other aspect of national life. Another 
critic scored the low level of learning displayed even by 
honor graduates of the 
plained that the 


universities. Other scholars com- 
elevation of a few prominent scientists 
and neglect of the lower ranks had created a “star system” 
in the world of science. Rakosi’s efforts to turn the Youth 
DISZ) into a “shock brigade of sectarian politics” 
were condemned, and it was insisted that membership in 
the DISZ should not be included among the qualifications 


for admission to college 


League 


Another meeting of university educators held on Sep- 
tember 28 at the Budapest University of Technology at- 
tacked other points of regime educational policy: the 
excessive number of obligatory meetings required of stu- 
dents, the State’s placement of graduates in unsuitable 
work. The Minister of Education Albert Konya pointed 
to the increase in “foreign contacts’: 17.000 students and 
scholars travelled abroad (within the Soviet bloc) in 1956, 
as compared to 100 in 1955 


At the beginning of October 1956, leading Hungarian 
educators met at Balatonfured and drew up the so-called 
Balatonfured Platform, which called for freedom of re- 
search and scientific criticism (Kozneveles, October 15 

At a stormy meeting of the Petofi Club on October 13, 


professors and scholars denounced the dismissal of teachers 


on class and ideological grounds and rejected “proper 
political orientation” 


as a standard of professional com- 
petence. Laszlo Farago, former head of the Teachers 
College, denounced the hypocrisy in Communist teaching. 
Che group registered a strong objection to the isolation 
of Hungarian education from the West. 


Students Rise 


During the same period organized protest among the 
students was growing along analogous lines. The student 


bodies of the various educational institutions formed asso- 
ciations which, although autonomous, and despite the fact 
that contact between universities was very loose, had almost 
identical platforms and demands. Most active of these 
associations, known as MEFESZ, were the ones at Szeged 
University, the Budapest University of Technology and 
its subsidiary, the Institute of Construction and Building; 
and the Mining and Forestry Institute at Sopron. 

While the Petofi meetings continued to expose, analyze 
and denounce other aspects of regime policy in national 
life, the students held meetings of their own and framed 
resolutions codifying their demands. On October 18, 
Radio Budapest reported that the Communist Youth 
League (DISZ)—which was still attempting to maintain 
some authority as spokesman for the youth—had agreed 
to incorporate these resolutions into a seven-point program. 

This program, devoted exclusively to university affairs, 
demanded that the study workload be eased, regulations 
on compulsory attendance at lectures revised, language 
instruction (Russian) be made optional, paramilitary train- 
ing reduced, instruction in Marxism-Leninism decreased, 
and the economic situation of students be improved. On 
October 19, the Minister of Education hastily called a 
conference of university rectors, who agreed to the pro- 
Radio Budapest announced that compulsory Rus- 
sian language courses, compulsory lecture attendance and 
paramilitary training would be abolished. 


gram. 


However, the students’ disaffection had by this time 
transcended campus boundaries. Describing developments 
at the universities of Budapest, Szeged and Debrecen, 
Szabad Ifjusag, October 19, said that the chief demands 
were for greater autonomy and removal of the restrictions 
imposed by Rakosi at the universities, but that the impli- 
cations of the ferment were far greater. As in Poland, the 
tradition of university students as a national catalyst was 
recalled: “The fight is for Socialist democracy, for real- 
ization of the Party’s July resolutions [implementing the 
liberalizing directives of the 20th Congress], for a happier 
and a better Hungarian life. The fight now being 
waged at the universities is reminiscent of the glorious 
days of 1848. At that time, the whole of university youth 
rose to the pedestal of national honor. Today it is well 
on the way to achieving similar heights.” 


On October 22 the university students held a public 
demonstration of solidarity with their Polish colleagues 
at the Budapest statue of the 1848 Polish hero Joszef Bem, 
the demonstration which triggered the outbreak of the 
Hungarian uprising. The role of the students during the 
Revolt is well known. Throughout the fighting the regime 
consistently pursued a conciliatory line toward the youth, 
rarely castigating, more often beseeching them to lay down 
their arms. The students were active participants in fight- 
ing, broadcasting, publishing. On October 31 the entire 
faculty and students of the University of Agriculture 
declared themselves formed into a provisional revolutionary 
council. Other MEFESZ organizations turned into revolu- 
tionary councils. On November 4, when the Soviets 
launched their crushing tank assault, the students of Sopron 
University sent an appeal to India’s Prime Minister Nehru. 





Hungarian students waiting to see their professor. 


Photo from Erdekes Ujsag (Budapest), June 29, 1957 


After the Revolt 


A roTaL oF 10,000 Hungarian college students fled to 
£% the West during and after the uprising; almost the 
entire faculty and student body of some colleges, such as 
the Sopron Mining and Forestry College, escaped. Those 
who remained continued, long after the military defeat, 
to try to hold the revolutionary line. On November 29 
representatives of 22 universities and colleges elected a 
Revolutionary Council which, in collaboration with 
MEFESZ,* reaffirmed the “October 23 platform,” called 
for an independent, democratic and Socialist Hungary 
and the withdrawal of Soviet troops. The resolution de- 
manded the release of arrested students and reiterated 
the demand for autonomy and reforms in the universities 
( Ne pszabadsag |Budapest|, November 30, 1956. 

In its policy toward the students the Kadar regime 
showed its characteristic ambivalence, alternating harsh- 
ness with conciliation. The regime reopened the univer- 
sities in December 1956; but defiance by both students 
and faculty continued to smolder. Nepszabadsag, February 
3, 1957, spoke of continuing “political demonstrations” 
and “boycotts against certain teachers and subjects” in 
the high schools and colleges. Sandor Lukacs, head of 
the Teachers’ Union, wrote an article in the February 
1957 issue of Kozneveles, in which he blamed the “devi- 
ation” of the students on the Rakosi regime and declared 
himself in support of the changes demanded in the Bala- 
tonfured Platform and the discussion on educational 
reforms at the Petofi Club before the Revolt. The Kadar 
organ Ne pszabadsag, March 9, 1957, recognized as justified 
the dissatisfaction of the Hungarian educators with the 


* Outlawed in the Spring of 1957. 


Rakosi educational policy “which boasted big figures but 


actually ignored the true educational needs of the people.” 
The lingering effects of the Revolt at the universities 
The March 
ai 1957 issue of Ne f zabadsag alluded to the Karl Marx 
University which, according to the paper, had supported 
Imre Nagy during the Revolt instruc- 
tor at the university) and had 
name.” Although the 


were sporadically illuminated in the press 


Nagy was a forme1 
“even disowned its own 
Party cell at the university had 
been reorganized in the past month, “it must be admitted 


that the majority of the members still harbor memories 


of the past opposition, perhaps not in their views, but 
certainly in their feelings, whether from the 
|Rakosi or Nagy wings].”’ 


i€ 


The University of Technology in particular continued 


According to the May 


“Many of its teachers sup- 


to be a hotbed ol yolitical tension 


] 


1, 1957 issue of the paper: 


ported the counterrevolution; yet they are still at their 


old posts and, under the slogan ‘no politics,’ they 


stil up 
the students.” A Party 


spokesman attributed this to the 


bourgeois class background of the teachers—‘‘some of these 


teachers’ parents would easily make up Horthy’s general 
staff,” quoted the paper—but said the regime had been 


unable to find enough instructors of In 


“worker ori 


The revolutionary spirit had spread wide and deep, 
even into the ranks of the instructors in the departments 
of Marxism-Leninism, who were generally considered to 
be Party reliables if nothing else. Magyarorszag ( Budapest 

May 8, 1957, iat a former principal of the 
Lenin Institute had been denied membership in the recon- 
Party 


“proved not be be a staunch Communist,” 


disc ioseda 


stituted Communist 


because during the Revolt he 


and even after 


the Revolt had been crushed he had called for the creation 


of a new Party in 


opposition to the present one, and 


refused to recognize the Kadar leadership. Ne pszabadsag, 
March 27, cited the case of a former instructor of Marxism- 
Leninism at the Budapest College of Sciences who had 


i 


condemned the use of Soviet 


troops in Hungary and at- 
tacked the policy of the Kadar government. After being 
barred from his job and forced to support himself by 
in Budapest, he 
November deviation and 


clearing debris “publicly renounced his 


Kadat 


pledged approval of the 
regime.” 


The September 29. 1957 issue of Magyar Nemzet 


that “the armed suppressi of the counterrevolution has 


W arnt d 


not meant the destruction the counterrevolutionary 


ideas alt the unive!l counterrevolutionary rorces 


are still there; they have not given up, merely changed 
their tactics. . . They are trying to turn the institutions 


of higher education into points of disturbance by demand- 


ing autonomy for the universities.” 
The November 15, 1957, issue of Nepszabadsag gave 


what was probably only a hint of the amount and kind 


of turbulence at the colleges ‘“Incited by the Western 
j 


radios. the enemy tried various tactics, but failed The 
campaign to boycott classes failed Only among the 
students of the University of Technology and the Fine 


Arts School did it succeed to some extent. .. . The enemy 


also tried the presentation of certain provoking and tricky 





“What To Do with Him?” 


_ CONSCIOUS sPLiT in the thinking of youth has 

been publicly documented mainly in Poland; but 
the condition is by no means confined to Poland, and 
its implications for the long-range goals of the Com- 
munist leadership in Eastern Europe are ominous. 
Below is an example in the Czechoslovak Youth 
League paper Mlada Fronta April 24, 
1958 

“Vojtech Krizek is a student of the Czech languag« 
in the fourth year of the Teachers’ Institute in Prague 
In two months he will graduate. On September 1 he 


Prague 


is supposed to start work as a fully qualified teacher 
at one of the secondary schools. 


a Krizek be with this 


When he applied four years ago for admission 


How ever. 


cannot charged 


work 
to the Teachers’ Institute he submitted the best rec- 
ommendation issued to him by his 11-year school in 
Prague. There was no mention in it of his deep reli- 
gious conviction, which makes him unsuitable for the 
vocation of a Socialist teacher 

“At 


first-rate debater, at the examinations he shone, but he 


the seminars in Marxism-Leninism he was a 
did not conceal his lack of belief in the correctness of 
the scientific world concept He did not conceal the 
fact that his faith is a quite different one and cannot 
be proved by reason. Despite this, Comrade-teachers 
gave him excellent marks in Marxism. Why? Because 
he knew the subject 

“For four years no one has been able to convince 
Vojtech Krizek some 
50,000 koruny, and now the principals of the school 
are confronted with the question 
him? ” 


His studies cost the country 


what to do with 


in the 
the discussions the hostile arguments were, in the 


questions classes and discussions However, 


ol 


courst 
main, rejected: and the last reactionary campaign was 
reduced to some ill-mannered heckling by a few misguided 


students 


Kadar Educational Policy 


Nepszabadsag announced on May 20, 1957 that out 
35.000 current high school graduates, 6,000 would be 
admitted to the universities in the Fall. 
be working class and peasant origin. 


All those who participated in “the criminal actions of the 
October 


in 


ol 


Preference would 
given to students of 


counterrevolution” or who had since 


“engaged 


subversive activities’ would be _ barred 


from higher 


education. 

On two main points the Kadar regime’s educational 
policy diverged from the area pattern in 1957. While all 
other regimes decentralized and to some degree “demo- 
cratized” university the Kadar regime 
tightened control. In June 1957 the regime created a 
Council of Sciences and Higher Education appointed by 


administration, 


24 


and directly responsible to the Council of Ministers. The 
purpose of this was to place education under closer gov- 
ernment control and increase the links between the edu- 
cational institutions and industry. 

The other measure of the Kadar regime countering the 
areawide trend was the curtailment of State scholarships 
and stipends to university students. Nepszabadsag an- 
nounced on August 23, 1957 that the previously established 
100-250 forint monthly scholarship would be awarded 
only to students maintaining a scholastic average of “good.” 
Regular stipends of 80-150 forint would be granted only to 
worker-peasant students with family incomes of less than 
1,600 forint. The regular university fee is 2,000 forint a 
year.* 

The problems of training specialists and of fitting them 
into the economic structure was taken up in the Spring 
of 1957. An article in Muszaki Elet (Budapest), May 2, 
1957 attacked overspecialized training and argued against 
the policy of restricting the number of freshmen admis- 
sions. The writer said that in planning for the education 
of engineers and technicians it is necessary to anticipate 
four to six years in advance, and, ideally, to know long- 
range industrial development plans for the next ten o1 
15 years. According to the article, the Council of Minis- 
ters had directed in 1956 that such plans be drawn up in 
the most important branches of the 
and 


economy such 


as 
mining. “But planning of this sort 
takes time, and it was interrupted by the October 


revolution.” 


electric power! 


counter- 


An outspoken criticism of State policy toward specialist 
training appeared in the March 12, 1957 issue of Esti 
Hirlap (Budapest.) In an article on public health, Dr. 
Gusztav Barezy complained that although there was per- 
ennial talk about the need for specialists to implement the 
“Socialist system,” the Ministries have never once speci- 
fied what they expect of the specialists or what kind of 
specialists they want the universities to train. This, the 
writer asserted, is directly connected with the question of 
the autonomy the “Real autonomy will 
the Ministries make clear to the universities 
what is required of the specialists who are being trained, 
and then do not interfere in the methods which the uni- 
versities use to accomplish this task,’ Dr. Barczy said. 
“This, rather than always putting 
would be true autonomy.” 


of universities. 


exist when 


the political angle first, 


A decree formally introducing polytechnicism in the 


schools and colleges was passed by the regime in the Spring 
of 1958. An article explaining the decree in Magyar Nem- 
et, April 11, 1958 complained of lack of respect among 
students for manual work, particularly agricultural work: 


“Young people often do not understand that in addition 
to engineers and doctors we 


also need educated workers. 
... We note a tendency [among youth] toward laziness . . . 


overestimation of rank and outward appearances, unwill- 


* The regime recently announced a “modification” of this 


ruling, which exempts decorated teachers’ children with “good” 

averages from paying tuition fees, provided the parents’ income 
does not exceed 4,000 forint, and grants students with “excellent” 
grades a 50 percent reduction in tuition fees, regardless of income 
Radio Budapest, August 21, 1958. 





ingness to make sacrifices.” Such attitudes, Magyar Nemzet 
warned, are harmful to the economy and also to the “spir- 
itual development of youth.” “It is not the same when a 
high school graduate, after prolonged and unsuccessful 
efforts elsewhere, reluctantly decides to work in agriculture 
or as an industrial apprentice, and considers himself a fail- 
ure, as it is when he undertakes these occupations freely, 
readily and enthusiastically.” 

The compulsory courses in Russian language—abolished 
the Revolt the Kadai 
At the same time optional courses in Western 
languages, including English, French, German and Italian, 


Esti Hirlap, March 20 


just before 


were restored unde 


regime. 


were introduced or increased 


Ideological Training 


The paramount concern of the Kadar regime in regard 
to higher education is to assert political dominion over the 
universities. A high regime official, Deputy Minister of 
Culture Jozsef Szigeti put it succinctly at a conference of 
university rectors when he announced that the immediate 
main task of the universities “is to prove to our scholars 
that the policy of the Party and government . Is correct.” 
He called for an end to “the peaceful coexistence of pro- 
gressive and reactionary views in our universities” and de- 


manded the “absolute victory of the Marxist-Leninist ide- 


Hungarian medical students. In most Communist countries a high 
proportion of doctors and medical personnel are women. 


Nok Lapja (Budapest), July 17, 1958 


ology.” (Radio Budape st, May 23, 1958 

21, 1958 issue of Nef a- 
badsag speculated on the failure of Communist slogans to 
replace the values of the past. “Since the Socialist reorgan- 


ization of public education and higher learning, 


A long article in the January 


we have 
achieved much in the political training of our youth,” said 
the article, “but it would be a mistake to assume that dur- 
ing these few years we succeeded in counterbalancing the 
influence of 


the last century and the nationalist propaganda 
the 


25-year Horthy rule 
We could 


l ° 1 
the educational work of 


We have not liquidated this 


inheritance. not make such a claim even if 


recent years had been faultless. 
Unfortunately, it was often clumsy, colorless and dry.” 


Che article said that although the Marxist-Leninist view 
on nationalism and minorities, including examples of “re- 
actionary nationalist 


the 


nationalism was 


movements,” 
slight 


was carefully taught to 
“othe 
the 


students, impact was 


still 
Social- 
article contended, that had 


to act ept 


ideals were 


vivid : 


than ideal of 


stronger 
ism.” 
led the 


It was nationalism, the 


} ‘ 11 
students WwuHlingly 


as a ‘national charac- 


teristic’ anything so long 


as it contradicted the practice in 
the Soviet Union and other People’s Democracies.” 


One of the most insistent revolutionary demands of the 


students was for 


abolition of the compulsory courses in 


Marxism-Leninism. Under the 


Kadai regime these courses 
ol 
non-Marnxist 
Stu- 


were instead stiffened. hours has 


although the number 


been 


reduced, and the inclusion of modern 


economic theory is permitted 


in some general courses 


dent dissatisfaction continues to 


the Marxist- 
program. Students r portedly in effect sabotaged 


center on 
Leninist 
these courses even in the 195 


Hostility 


7-58 academic yeat 

a crisis at the turbulent 
1958 Magyar 
numerous calls and letters com- 
the 
rechnology in the subjects of 


the 


COoOUTSseS 


“students 


reached 


On 


to the courses 


University of Technology 
I fjusag 


plaining 


February 1, 
reported receiving 
about the “impossible demands made on 


students of the University of 


Marxism-Leninism Che faculty members defended 


program, asscriung tnat the 


| ~ 


stiffenins ol the 
justihed 
at the University I cnnology 


Marxism 


In those days th 


was they complained 


went to 


the examination 


in with the idea of bluffing their way through 


ressors practically be ooed the students 


to s 


ay 


something, al I ist So the could 


And it wa iven—in almost 


said thi teacl I attitude has changed 


give them a 


passing mark 


Now, 


will be no Tore Cas 


Minister of 


instance.’ 


Cher¢ 


every 


Stat 


Marosan 
ol 


the 
Technology on April 


addressed stu 


iversl 


40, < gating th I rn ) Visionist Views 


them. 


amon 
and reassert 
We in the past in thinking that 


10on Ol ith Vi | eCly a 


in educa- 
the 
We 


problems of 
I 


) 
leading rok 


tion were 


edaucal 


pt dago Fi al Inatte! 
forgot that 


life not 


ment, the 


coached for the 


only yrofessors: the Party and 


ro’ 
FOV- 


leaders of society, are also responsible for educa 
ing the 


that 


young Radio Budapest reported the same day 


KISZ, the 


Nall 


inembers of Kadar youth organization, 


students in Hungary, 
to take a loyalt 


comprising about the university 


would be required for the first time oath 


to the Party and regime. 
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The 


Goodbye, Agapia” 


following tongue-in-cheek account of a Polish reporter’s visit to a Romanian convent 


appeared in Swiat (Warsaw), June 29, 1958. The PAX referred to is the pseudo-Catholic 
Stalinist-oriented Polish organization. 


()* A SIGN over the convent gate we see a slogan begin- 
” ning with the word traiasca [long live] as all signs in 
this country begin. I wonder of whom you can shout here 
Long live God? Long live the Holy Family 
and the Holy Child? No, they explain to us that the text 
of the sign is: 


“long live’? 


“Long live the unity and co-operation of 
Orthodox Churches in the whole world!” Why 
shouldn’t Orthodox Churches live in friendship with each 
other? Surely, we have nothing against it. . 

In the convent courtyard the abbess welcomes the visit- 
after which we 


ors and calls out: “Welcome, comrades,” 


get down to visiting the convent. . .. We learn from her 
that it was only in the years of the people’s power that the 
convent began to flourish, found its right road; the life of 
the nuns has improved tremendously in comparison with 
the pre-war period. .. . 

Of the 540 nuns living in Agapia, over 300 are active 
in production; it is not only the retired ones who work on 
the council, to which 25 nuns are elected every four years 
through [free} elections. The committee elects from its 
members a presidium—the abbess, her deputy and also the 
chairman of the productive cooperative. Co-op-er-a-tive?! 
In this way can there also be a Party organization and 
trade union? A recreation club? 

Our questions are not so stupid. The aforementioned 
organizations do not exist so far, but nobody is surprised 
that the visitor asks about them. People’s democracy, with 
all its attributes, could not after all stop at the gates of 
the convents... . 

The recreation room is in the taste of the period: in a 
row on the wall hang portraits of the patriarch Justinian 
and [Romanian Party boss] Gheorghiu-Dej; on the othe 


wall: “Long live (tratasca! 


the friendship with the great 
Russian Orthodox Church!” Sure, long may it live. On the 
third wall is a colossal tapestry with a dove and the in- 
scription “PAX.” Oho, we think, so those sharpies have sent 
out their feelers here too. But we discover later that it is 
simply an export tapestry which was rejected by the recipi- 
ent because of its inscription. This is called bad luck. The 
poo! On the fourth wall are carefully inscribed 
quotations: one from the Bible, and the other quite the 


opposite... . 


tapestry. 


The choir room has everything that our grandfathers 
used to call monasterial serenity. Surely here one can seek 
refuge from politics? Actually yes, if we do not pay too 
much attention to the sign “long live (traiasca) our patri- 
arch, a great fighter for the co-operation of Orthodox 
Churches!” But cynical alter ego whispers a question: Is 
the slogan of the unity of Orthodox Churches a natural 
reaction to the repulsive Germanophiles of the Vatican? 
Is the ostentatious acceptance of the government’s policy 
just make-believe and a Romanian version of PAXism, or 
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is it a product of deeper causes? The case of Orthodox 
Churches in general, and of the Romanian in particular, is 
a fascinating subject for the Polish observer. . . . 

The Catholic Church is by nature a fighting Church, 
always dissatisfied and expanding, while the Orthodox 
Church is one of calm approval and of quite an evangelist- 
like simplicity of soul and mind. Catholicism in Poland pro- 
duced dozens of diplomats, intriguers and men of State, 
but the Orthodox Church did nothing of this kind. And 
finally, what is most important, Catholicism in Poland was 
always only a Polish branch of the international center 
which too often put its own interests above those of Poland 

while Orthodox Churches, despite their common religion, 
are first of all national churches. Hence perhaps there are 
none and never were any serious religious frictions in 
Romania—hence the present warm relations between the 
State and the Orthodox Church—even as far as the patri- 
arch’s participation on the government platform during 
May First. . . . 

“We do not isolate ourselves from the people, we do not 
search for riches for the monasteries,” said the abbess. “We 
consider it our first duty to be always with the people, to 
share their hardships, worries, and above all their joys. We 
were always like that.” The alter ego noted that we had 
already heard similar ‘petrified speech’ somewhere before, 
and nothing good came of it, but the alter ego was criti- 
cized for cynicism. 

In the eyes of a confirmed atheist every monastery is 
of course a violation of human nature, and every religion 
an insult to the mind. But we cannot deny that the Agapian 
monastery left some pleasant memories. These nuns have 
nothing of the corpse-like expressions of Catholic nuns on 
their faces: they often laugh, sing (not only hymns to the 
Holy Ghost) and the younger ones are even supposed to 
play hide-and-seek. Life is not considered a shameful mis- 
understanding here. 

“We would like you to point out,” stressed the abbess, 
“that all our nuns are paid for their work, are insured, get 
free medical treatment, and have a right to a pension in 
old age.’ Certainly, we shall willingly write it. But, what 
comes of it? At least one more spiteful remark on PAX, 
and a tidbit for press reviewers over there: If only they 
could get such a business with monasteries into their hands! 
With the eyes of imagination I already see new [PAX] 
firms: “The Production Association of Barefooted Car- 
melites Ltd. Co. Corp. Establishment, capital 12 million 
zloty’—or the Cleanliness and Regeneration corporation 
under the honorary chairmanship of Przetakiewicz [one 
of the PAX leaders]). What a joke! 

Enough. I must keep pleasant memories separate from 
anti-clerical tendencies. . . . Revedere, Agapia! Good-bye 
Agapia, my socialist realist nunnery of the working masses. 
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From 


Trison 


A short story by Barbara Nawrocka 


From the Polish literary periodical Zycie Literackie 


(Cracow), January 13, 1957 


The political prisoner, 
citizen of East Europe. He has been a frequent theme of 
literature in the West although not, of course, in the Soviet- 
blo« press. A necessary corollary of that subject, however, 
has received relatively little attention: what happened, in- 
ternally and externally, to the wives and families of the men 
who made up the long, hideous procession into Communist 
prisons. “Return From Prison” is here reprinted less for its 
literary skill than for its exploitation of that theme by a 
writer palpably familiar with its grim ramifications. Th 
story appeared at atime, immediately after the October 1956 
upheavals, when the Polish press was relatively unfettered, 
indeed, astonishingly so for that of a Communist State. 


it might be said, is an archetypical 


= GUARD STIRRED impatiently, and said ““That’s about 
all.” Anna overcame the feeling of helplessness which 
tied her to the place. 

Tearing herself from the barrier between her and Jozef 
always required from her a new, immense effort; today, 
however, she was utterly unable to bring herself to do it. 
Visiting time passed so quickly! They were never able to 
say much to each other. 

They were no longer young, their marriage had already 
withstood its trial by life before Jozef’s imprisonment. Now 
there were so many unspoken words between them, such a 
tacit flood, that the pulling down of this mutually-accepted 
dam of indifference and self-possession might threaten him 
with madness, and her with a complete breakdown. She 
had to prevent it. Ignas was waiting for her at home. 

Jozef still believed that he would get out of there. He 
had to believe it. Thus, during these visits they exchanged 
many sentences both meaningless and important. Meaning- 
less—because they did not speak about what was constantly 
tormenting them, even in their dreams. Important—be- 
cause they always brought to him a picture of her life, of 
Ienas’ life, a breath of the outside world, of life and free- 
dom. Her words brought before him Ignas’ appearance, his 


stance, the changing color of his eyes, his school worries, 


Left: “Application Rejection Office”; right: “Application Writing 
Office.” 
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his likes and joys. This meant very much to him, and very 


little. He longed to see his child 


l 


She spoke to him about her work and her worries, about 


the usual, everyday troubles, but never abou the thing 


that most painfully weighed upon her life and her son's 


They also did not speak about such things as love, longing, 


faithfulness and everything that unites two people. Neither 


did they speak about 


his tragedy. The tragedy which was 


not only his own. They both agreed 


to raise this dam of 
silence between them 


As usual, the 


ness in Jozef. The attit 


; ; 
euard’s remark aroused a wave of bitter- 


ide of complete indifference under 
the pressure of someone else’s will, so characteristic of 


prisoners, was still alien He had not yet ceased to 


rebel and despair. Inside, he was still strong, intense, 


relenting. He still had not become a shadow of the man 


who once was free, and he knew that it must not nappen 


to him. For people like him, the loss of morale meant a 
real and irrevocable resignation from life in general. In 
against it. He fought for his own 


stinctively, he fought 


salvation. 





“Anna,” he whispered, “couldn’t you bring Ignas along 
on your next visit?” Even while saying these words he felt 
ashamed and humiliated. Yet he could not refrain from 
saying them, and he detested himself for his weakness. 

She saw the inner struggle of that strong man. The man 
Each visit she always waited with deadly 
fear for these words, because she knew what she would 


whom she loved 
have to reply. She suffered for both of them, and was 
almost ready to beg him not to ask. 

“No, Jozef,” she answered woodenly. She bent her head 
“T can’t kill my child. This would stay with him for the 
rest of his life. It's enough that I... .” 

He nodded; he was already in control of himself, and 
“I know, Anna, I understand. Forgive me.” 

Now she smiled at him, thankfully. The guard stirred 
again. Anna looked back at him. “Yes, I know,” she said 


smiling 


apologetically. “I’m going.” 
“Until next time, Anna.” 
the barrier tried to make it easier for her. As all who have 


The man on the other side of 


been exposed to great trials, he had a very keen perception 
of other people’s states of mind. “Anna,” he said anxiously, 
“what's bothering you .. . today?” 

“Nothing, Jozef. I’m all right. Good-by.” 

She watched his departure, though she never had before 
On the occasion of these visits, she avoided everything that 
might upset her still more. Even so, after every meeting 
she was unable either to work or to speak normally with 
other people for a few days. Now she watched his back 
covered with striped cloth, his bent figure, his graying 
hair. She suddenly realized that he was getting old. 

Even after the door had closed behind him, she still 
stood there and looked at its bright rectangular outlines 
distinct against the gray wall. Something must have hap- 
pened to her face because the guard asked all of a sudden: 


“Don’t you feel well, citizen? Perhaps you would like to 


sit down? 

“No, thank you.” She carefully started to put on het 
gloves, and the guard, assured she was all right, stopped 
watching her. She went out into the street, and as usual 
went in the direction of a bus stop. But she didn’t really 
know where she was. She was not thinking about what she 
was doing. She leaned against a post bearing a red plac ard 
A streetcar came, but she could not force herself to move 
She was completely passive, unable to make any effort. A 
feeling of utter indifference came over her. The streetcar 
moved off, and Anna still stood there, leaning against the 


post and looking ahead into space 


When she opened the door of her apartment, Eva looked 
out of her room. Anna was hoping that somehow she 
would be able to go through the hall unnoticed, but Eva 
“Is that you?” 


They faced each other. Anna sensed that Eva had some- 


caught het Eva asked uncertainly. 

thing important to tell her. and that the prospect of telling 
it was very unpleasant to her friend. Anna knew why. For 
quite a long time she had been planning to make it easier 
for her, but today, after her interview with Jozef, she did 


not feel up to it. 


It looked, however, as though Eva had made up her 
mind, and so she decided not to put off the solution of this 
problem. Anyway, it was going to happen sometime, she 
thought. 

“How is Jozef?” 

“He is quite well,” Anna answered formally. Suddenly 
Eva felt that her friendly contact with Anna, that had 
existed between them for years, was broken. Anna seemed 
a stranger to her, she could feel her reserve. “This is even 
more apparent now than it has been recently,” Eva thought. 
“She is thrashing around like a fish in a net.” For this 
short moment she hated Marek. 

“Take off your coat, and come in and see me,” Eva said 
warmly. 

“Is Ignas home?” 

“Yes, he’s doing his homework.” 

Anna entered the room where she lived together with 
Ignas and Eva’s mother. Her son was sitting with his back 
to the door. 

“Is it you, mama?” He turned, and gave her an in- 
quisitive look. 

“Yes, go on with your homework,” Anna answered, her 
tone forbidding any further conversation. 

The boy shut his mouth, his unspoken question hanging 
in the air. He colored imperceptibly, and a light haze 
veiled his clear eyes. However, he immediately collected 
himself. He turned back to the books scattered on the table. 

Anna knew perfectly well what he was thinking, but she 
did not want to speak about Jozef to him. She was making 


“Solitaire.” 
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every possible effort to have Ignas forget the tragedy which 
was always alive in their home. But Ignas demanded news 
about his father. Sometimes with tears, sometimes in a 
gloomy mood, stubbornly and with a bad flash in his eyes. 
Often she was deeply sorry for him, but she stifled her 
feelings. In her opinion, only time and unbroken silence 
on the subject could free the boy from this oppression. 

When she got to her friend’s room, Eva was sitting in an 
armchair fingering the pages of a book without reading. 
Anna came over and sat down on the couch next to her. 
For a moment they were silent. 

“I know what you want to say,” Anna said. “I have even 
taken certain steps already . . . I know the misery you've 
had from Marek on account of me.” 

Eva looked at Anna with torment in her eyes. She felt a 
surging wave of gratitude toward Anna for her fairness. 
“Don’t think that this is easy for me, Anna,” she blurted out. 
“If I lived here only with mother, you could stay with us 
as long as you wanted. But Marek,” she clasped her hands 
tightly, ““Marek says that circumstances are too much. He 
is a Party man. After all, he doesn’t have to support all of 
my friends and family,” she said with bitter irony. 

Anna knew how difficult it was for Eva to speak about it. 
“Don’t take it so hard. You’ve helped me more than you 
think. Ill never forget it. Besides, this place is over- 
crowded. Don’t be surprised at Marek’s attitude. You 
don’t support the family, he does.” 

“You know he has investigated you. If it weren't for 
that, he would act differently. I can see that he is afraid. 
He doesn’t have the courage to take a chance.” 

“This has nothing to do with courage, Eva! If it were a 
question of courage or cowardice, you probably wouldn't 
have had to have all these talks with him. Nobody wants 
to get labelled. I wouldn’t want it, either, if I had the 
choice. Unfortunately, I didn’t have the choice.” 

“Have you any place to move to?” 

“I talked about it with Alina. 
while.” 


I'll go over there in a 


“What about the Chojnackis? Maybe they could help 
you.” 

“I spoke to them about it. They were very apologetic, 
so I felt sorry for them. Besides, I’ve already made a deci- 
sion.” She hesitated, lowered her head. “Otherwise, Ignas 
and I are lost. This was my last meeting with Jozef,” she 
said with difficulty. 

Eva recoiled in her armchair. For a while, she struggled 
inside herself. “It’s the only answer. I can’t see any other 
way out. It’s terrible, I know, but it is the way it has to be 
You have to think about your child, Anna. We often talked 
to Marek about it.” 

Anna tightened her lips. Now, when she had said out 
loud what she had been brooding about for months, what 
she had tried to reject and what kept coming back as a 
necessity for her existence, this suddenly acquired the shape 
of reality. 

She felt exhausted and helpless. All of a sudden, she 
was free to speak. She spoke of her rebellions, thoughts 
and despairs, lonely struggles with herself carried on in 
the darkness of sleepless nights, doubts and hoverings 


between duty and love for her child, and honesty and 
loyalty to her husband. She cried out “I have been suf- 
focating, Eva! You have to be able to see some future, 
have to work toward something. Everyone does. I have to 
clear the way for my own child. I can’t go on living like 
that, knowing that in my own country there isn’t any work 
for me. At his school, Ignas hears that people like his 
father are bandits. What am I to tell him when he comes 
home, for God’s sake? Am I supposed to question the 
official truth? What would happen? Or am I supposed 
to tell him his father’s story, bring him up for revenge? Am 
I supposed to put him in conflict with the ruling section of 
society? Or maybe I should lie to him? Take his son away 
from that poor man? Burden him with the blame for 
something he has never been guilty of? Create an illusion 
for my son, and destroy myself? Is this a task for an aver- 
age human being, for a woman? Where are the boundaries 
of truth? Where is some general standard of honesty? But 
I have to choose. As a matter of fact, I have already 
chosen.” 

‘And you have made a good choice,” Eva said roughly. 
‘That is, if you want to live.” 

“What I want for myself isn’t important. 
finished. 


My life is 
I only want Ignas to live a normal life, I want 
him to create something, in harmony with his whole society. 
That other thing has to be erased; otherwise one day I'll see 
him on the defendant’s bench too, as I’ve seen so many sons 
of Jozef’s friends. 
for all this.” 


And again, Jozef would have to pay 


“Don’t torture yourself, Anna. Think of all those little 
everyday matters which you have to take care of. You 
have to live somewhere, to eat, to work, just like other 
people do. Try to think about it. You can’t condemn 
yourself to the role of someone who lets herself be excom- 
municated for higher reasons. It would be different, maybe, 
if it could help Jozef, but Jozef is already beyond any help. 
He must not drag you into it. You have your duties. 
Think what you should do next. Of course you can’t be a 
nurse for other people’s children forever.” 

“T don’t mind the work. I like children.” 

“But there isn’t any future in it. How will you manage 
to dress and feed your own child out of what you earn? 
You have no social security benefits, vacation or othe 
privileges, you're on a black list. And what if you get sick? 
You have no place to live. You must divorce Jozef, it’s the 
only solution for you. He’s sure to understand.” 

“I talked to the principal of Ignas’ school,” Anna said 
hopelessly. “Next year Ignas will finish elementary school, 
but he has no chance to be accepted in high school. And 
he’s such an intelligent boy.” 


Eva nodded her head, ‘““‘Wherever you turn, there is a 


wall, and all you can do is bang your head against it 

“IT can’t bring myself to face the fact that my own child 
will not be able to study!” she shouted. ““Yet from morning 
till night we speak of nothing else but justice.” She was 
silent for a moment, and then she said through clenched 
teeth, “My 


olf fifteen: Ionas was still a little boy then. You don’t know 


Tadeusz was killed by the Germans at the age 


how difficult it was for me to keep him alive, after the 





Warsaw Uprising. Now my husband is taken away. All 
I have is my son.” She lost herself in thought. “And over 
there, behind bars, a lonely man lives for my visits. I have 
to kill him. To destroy his only hope. Do you understand 
that? I have to do this to him, my children’s father! To 
an innocent man!” 

Eva jumped up. She came over to Anna, whose face 
was covered with tears. 

‘This last visit with him was the most painful experience 
of my life. I knew that I was going to fail him, and he 
didn’t suspect anything. He was calmer than usual. Do 
you know what it means to betray a completely helpless 
man?” 

‘That's enough, Anna,’ Eva said defensively. “You 
mustn't think too much. That’s life,” she added with inten- 
tional brutality. “Sometimes you have to choose between 
lesser and greater evils.” 

Eva was silent. 

+ a = co 


The corridor was quiet and overheated. A carpet cov- 
ering its floor stifled the sound of Anna’s steps as she paced 
restlessly up and down, surveying its dull brown color with 
disgust. If she weren't looking at the carpet, she probably 


would read the numbers on the 


various doors along the 
corridor, or watch something else, in order to overcome het 
gnawing torment. 

For the past five years she had waited in corridors like 
this many times: these had been 
opened to her, only to let her hear behind them the same 


answel 


many times doors like 


always: “We are sorry, there are no openings.” 


After learning her background, offices suddenly became 
short of openings and forced to economize. 

As she was tensely lighting a cigarette a young man came 
out of room number 5 and looked at her. 


don’t you?” he 


“You want to 
His whole attitude 
seemed to indicate that he was on the point of rushing 


see me, asked quickly. 
away. His gestures were nervous and the expression of his 
face deeply preoccupied, almost absent-minded. 

“Yes, I do.” she answered, extinguishing her cigarette as 
she followed him 

The room was flooded with light, and all of a sudden 
Anna felt completely relaxed. He motioned her to a seat, 
and he himself sat down with an air of great hurry, which 
again made He opened a drawer and took 
containing 


Anna uneasy. 


out a pink folder Anna’s personal records. 


Holding it in his hand, he looked at the window, then at 
Anna. “Well,” 
Anna waited 
“You will, 
Makowski?” 
“Yes, I will.” 
‘There are certain points on which I would like to speak 
with you.” He was looking through her records, and Anna 
felt that for him she was an abstract object. 
civil status?” he asked. 


he said 


course, obtain references from Comrade 


“What is your 
Suddenly, he was no longer in a 
hurry. He pronounced his words with precision. 

“T am divorced.” 

“Does your former husband reside in this country?” 


Anna looked at him unbelievingly. Her husband’s place 


oS 


bottler B) 


A battered water-cart in front of a splendid multi-wristwatched 
monument to the worker. Caption: “Our plans to bring pure water 
to Warsaw have resulted in... a clear spring.” 
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of residence was only too clearly shown in the records which 
he was glaringly holding in his hands. don’t take any 
interest in my husband’s present place of residence,” she 
said with the 
about him.” 


calm of an actor. “I don’t know anything 

He gave her a quick, ironic glance from under his raised 
eyebrows. “Of course, that’s quite understandable,” 
“Excuse me, 


he said. 
was he sentenced for life? 
. but I... just a moment.” 
He was slowly turning the pages of her records. 

“He was sentenced for twenty-five years,” she said indif- 
ferently, trying, in turn, to disclose her own irony. 

“When did you divorce him?” 


I forget one point: 
This is what the records say 


“A year ago.” 
“He was sentenced right after the war, wasn’t he?” 
“Unfortunately, I could not divorce him earlier. For a 
long time I didn’t know where he was, and then it was nec- 
essary to settle some formalities.” 
“T understand. And why did you come to that decision?” 
I didn’t want to have 
anything to do with a man who was condemned as a traitor 
his country.” 


“My reasons were very simple. 


These words came out of her mouth so 
easily that she didn’t have enough time to feel astonished 
at herself. 

“T see,” he said, closing the subject. 
as an economist, aren’t you?” 


“You are qualified 





“Yes, I am a graduate of the economics department of 
Poznan University.” 

He took his eyes off the papers, and for the first time 
looked at Anna in the way people usually look at those they 
are talking to. 

“Have you worked in your profession?” 

“I have. I was a senior economist in the projects office. 
I also worked in other offices in a similar capacity.” 

“But you have not been working recently?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s about all. Within a week you will receive 
a written answer.” 

“Do you think I have a chance of getting this position?” 

“Of course you have. I think so.” 

They shook hands, and she found herself back in the 
corridor covered with dull brown carpet. She looked at 
her watch. It was a quarter past eleven. She quickened her 
steps. At half-past eleven she was to see Eva. 

A week ago, her friend had stormed into her apartment 
with an application form and insisted that Anna fill it out 
right away. This unexpected possibility of getting a job 
came at a very timely moment for Anna. Eva assured her 
that once Marek decided to do something for her, she could 
be certain that she really had a chance of getting a job. 

Since Anna had moved away, they had seen each other 
less frequently, but they always managed to meet at least 


“Poetry [above] and Prose [below].” 
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once a month, mostly in town. Anna didn’t know whether 
Marek was aware of these meetings. Now she decided that 
he evidently did know. 

Now Eva was waiting for Anna in a restaurant. Anna 
came in breathless, squeezed herself behind the tiny table, 
and sighed with relief. “How did it go?” Eva asked anx- 
iously, even before greeting her. She noticed that Anna 
did not look well, that her coat was getting threadbare, 
and her hair, usually so neatly waved, was now gathered 
in a plain knot at the back of her head. 


out her old clothes,” Eva thought. 


“She is wearing 


‘To tell the truth, I don’t know myself,’ Anna answered. 

“It doesn’t matter. The thing is settled. He didn’t give 
you a positive answer right away only because he was afraid 
of suspicion that he did it for his friend’s sake. After you 
get this job, in about two or three years you will be able 
to get a separate room for you and your son. They always 
have a good deal of housing space at their disposal. Marek 
will help you.” 

Anna looked at Eva. “You are doing so much for me, 


Eva 


“Not at all,” laughed Eva, “I’m just trying to ease my 


own conscience.” She said it jokingly, but with an under- 


tone of seriousness. “You should know bette 


than anybody 
else.” 

“Should I?” Anna said ironically. 

Eva noticed her mistake too late. They had never 
touc hed upon the we ll-re membere d conversation oO! a year 
and a half ago. 

“How is Ignas?” she hurriedly asked. 


“All right. He'll be 

“Everything will go well, don’t worry. Do you need any 
money?” 

“No, thank you,” Anna shook her head 


you.” 


finishing elementary school soon.” 


“Tf I do Pll tell 


They parted at the Three Crosses’ Plaza. Anna went to 
the post office. She carefully filled out a money order and 
addressed it to Jozef; she sent it in the name of his seventy- 
year-old mother who lived in Zalesie with her daughter. 
She did it routinely while thinking about all the things 
she had to do the rest of the day. She carefully folded he 
receipt and put it away in her handbag among the bills 
for electricity and laundry 

She didn’t find anybody at home. Alina stayed at work 
until four, and Ignas was at school. Anna took a card out 
of the letterbox, but did not look at it before she found 
herself in her room. It was a card from Jozef. She stared 
at it with astonishment. He hadn’t written since their 
divorce. 

With heavy steps, like an old woman, she went to the 
kitchen, slowly sat down in a chair, and started to read the 
message: “Anna, I’m not a rascal. I agreed to the divorce 
because I understood that perhaps you might want to marry 
someone else. Yet, sometimes I must see someone from 
the outside, someone near to me; otherwise I'll go mad. 
I decided not to disturb your peace, not to write, but I’m 
a weaker man than I thought. If you have already arranged 
your life in a different way, send Ignas to see me, for pity’s 
sake. I have a right to see my own child.” 





Anna slowly put the card down on her knee. Finally 
she knew how he had taken her decision. She could not 
even cry any more. She heard someone at the other side 
“Tenas,” she thought hurriedly. She 
jumped up, and with one swift movement thrust Jozef’s 
letter into the kitchen fire. 


of the entrance door. 


Ienas was calling from the corridor. “Are you there, 
mama? Did you get that job?” His voice was still full 
of that noisy quality of boys’ school disputes, of unsur- 
pressed young vitality. He came and stood still at the 
door. Slowly, the smile began to vanish from his face, 
which was still all flushed from his run up the stairs. “What 
has happened to you, mama? Aren’t you feeling well? Has 
anything happened? To daddy?” 

Anna turned toward him, supporting herself against the 
stove. “No it hasn’t. What makes you think something has 
happened, Ignas? 

Anna enjoyed her work, as she always did. Of course. 
she worked in order to earn her living, but she always took 


pride in doing everything well 


She liked to have her papers 
in order, observed working hours carefully, and took a per- 
sonal inierest in everything that came her way; she was also 
very much concerned with her opinion of herself. Her atti- 
tude, which consisted simply of being decent, must have 
been rather striking compared with the generally prevail- 
ing pattern 


“The way I work depends on how much 


money I get.” This was both good and bad for her. As a 
rule, all additional functions in her department fell to het 
because everyone knew she would do them well. Little by 
little, she was also burdened with social work which con- 
sumed much of her time. She worked not only for herself, 
but also for her colleagues 

After two years, Comrade Makowski had certainly no 
reasons for questioning his decision to help Anna. Although 
her old problems were still alive in her personnel records, 
she no longer felt their weight. The work also helped her 
to overcome the state of inner chaos and inertia, to recove 
her place in society. Anna was no longer a person deserving 
deep sympathy, but to be carefully avoided in the street 
Slowly, she was coming back to normal life. She managed 
to forget what had to be forgotten. 

Ignas was well-dressed and well-fed, and she even suc- 
ceeded in getting him into high school. He was feeling 
well. In this she found her only joy, her reason for exist- 
ence, and confirmation of the rightness of her course. It 
seemed to her that in spite ol everything she had succeeded 
in isolating him from matters destructive to young people, 
matters compelling them to lead a double life, to pass dia- 
metrically different judgments on the same topics, depend- 
ing on the given circumstances, to take a double stand. 
dismaying in its adult cynicism. In her blind fear for her 


son's soul, she adopted an attitude similar to the attitude of 


people at a mass meeting chanting to command. She gave 


him ready precepts such as could be heard in radio broad- 
casts and read in the press 


But he did not want these pre- 


cepts. With a passionate longing for 


wanted 
He demanded from the present an honest settlement 
of accounts with the past which included his father’s case 


justice, he 
truth 


Presently, Ignas sat at the window, and became so en- 


grossed in reading that he did not hear her steps. When 
he saw her standing over him, he covered the book with 
his jacket sleeve. Anna noticed his awkward gesture and 
his embarrassment; she bent over him, and put her hand 
on his shoulder. “I want to know how it really was with 
dad,” he suddenly cried out with passion. “You never want 
to talk to me about it, and I... . I don’t want to feel that 
I can’t!” 

An expression of despair 


I’m a traitor’s son 
appeared on Anna's face. 
‘Haven't I explained ‘t to you many times, Ignas?” she 
whispered. 

“No, you don’t tell me the truth! Mrs. Antezak says that 
my father is a hero.” 

“Who is Mrs. Antezak?” Anna asked. 

“Stasiek’s mother. Was he a traitor, or wasn’t he?” he 
suddenly asked in a threatening tone. Anna felt that the 
boy was on the point of leaping at her with his fists. 

‘No,” she said slowly. Ignas gave her a short, penetrating 
glance. “But that doesn’t mean .’ she went on, weakly. 

“Don’t say anything else! That's enough for me. I know 
everything, anyway. I only wanted to hear it from you.” 

Anna put her hand on the book. “Who gave it to you?” 
she asked. 

“Jurek Walicki. He told us yesterday how his brother 
defended the Cathedral in the Old City, during the War- 
saw Uprising.” Ignas’ eyes were shining. 

Anna put the book on the table, and left the room. In 
the kitchen, she sat down on a chair and looked around: 
she surveyed its recently painted walls, the shiny water taps 
over the sink, the radiators emanating a pleasant warmth. 
She lost herself in thought. No, she could no longer enjoy 
this apartment which she had won with such an effort, and 
which had seemed to her a fulfillment of her dreams and 
guarantee of a secure future. “Have I done all this for 
Suddenly, she was stricken with 
panic, her heart started to thump violently. Here she was, 


sitting in her new apartment, already accustomed to the 


nothing?” she thought 


thought that her human and civic rights were again secure 
while he, for whom she was fighting for all this, revealed to 
her the truth that his soul was like a fathomless, roaring 
ocean 


She was afraid. % 


On one of those days which turned all Anna’s beliefs 
upside down, Jozef came home. When the bell rang Anna 
was busy mending stockings. Although the bell rang in its 
familiar 


usual, way, Anna was suddenly overcome by 
nervous tension, certain who it was. Thus, when she actually 
did see her husband, she did not feel any shock. 

He was dressed in a jacket strangely broad in the shoul- 
ders, loose and long. This was what struck her when she 
first looked at him, probably because of its contrast with 
suits which were being worn by other men. Then she re- 
flected that ten years had passed since he went to prison. 

He said his greetings, and kissed her hand, which she 
quickly withdrew. She gave him a keen look. No, he did 
not look like a broken man. True, he was lean and his hair 
was gray, but it was the same man whom she had known, 
strong and collected. She was relieved. 


“They set me free,” he said. “I hope that I won’t make 





too much trouble by my... coming. I know it would be 
better if I had written first, but when you get out after so 
many years, you don’t want to lose even a minute.” 

“No, that’s all right,’ Anna said, and suddenly she felt 
calm. She was no longer afraid of this meeting with Jozef, 
of new pain, or reviving old problems. In an instant, every- 
thing became clear and simple. She already knew what 
she had to do. “I’m glad you came, Jozef. I was afraid 
that I would never be able to give you explanations which 
I owe you.” 

He waved his hand. 
That’s life.” 

She looked at him. It occurred to her that Jozef, like 
any man, might well think that his marriage was wrecked 
because of the one, simple reason which, she admitted, was 
really the most frequent reason in such cases. 

“Come in. 


“Let’s not talk about it, Anna. 


Ignas is just doing his homework,” she said 

At the sight of his father, Ignas became motionless. They 
looked at each other as if they wanted to penetrate to the 
bottom of each other’s thoughts, through all these past years. 
At that moment, Anna, watching her son, thought that per- 
haps, in spite of all she knew, Ignas despised his father. 
Hadn't she done everything possible to that end? 

Jozef moved closer to his son. Suddenly, Ignas looked 
straight into his eyes, and said with despair, “Dad, I’ve 
never believed that you . 


was: 


At this, Jozef lost his composure. For a moment it seemed 


.. I've been waiting for you! Even 
. wanted to be a true Communist.” 


that he would break down, but he immediately got control 
of himself. “I know,” he said. “Thank you, son . . 
your sincerity.” 


. also for 
He sat down heavily in an armchair, as 
though he were afraid of falling to the floor. “Did you 
marry again?” he suddenly turned directly to Anna. 

She knew how difficult it was for him to ask this question. 
Ignas looked at his mother. ““No, I didn’t.” 

“Are you attached to somebody else?” 

“No,” she answered ironically. “I wanted to save Ignas.” 
Suddenly. words started to flow out of her like hot lava. “I 


didn’t want him to grow up a pariah, with a stigma, to be- 


come an outcast like I myself was for many years after your 


imprisonment! I was free, but for somebody who's free and 
who has no place in her own country, who is avoided by 
everybody like the plague, life is even harder!” For a 
moment she was silent. “I was afraid of poverty for Ignas 
He was all that was left to me. I didn’t think that I would 
ever see vou again. Later on, I got a job and I made a 
success of it. I got an apartment, and I took care of Ignas’ 
education.” 

Jozef nodded, thoughtfully. “I understand, Anna.” He 
lowered his head. They both fell silent. 

“No, Jozef.” she said, anticipating his words. “Nothing 
can be saved between us. I couldn't... .” 

“I don’t blame you for anything,” Jozef said hesitatingly 

“IT know. But I couldn’t live with you any more. Every- 
thine has been weighing down on me like a rock. Now I 


am crushed. Nothing is left of me. I did what I considered 
my duty but I paid for it with my own self, and now I am 
empty. Can you understand that?” 

“Yes, I can.” 

“I couldn’t live with a man who by his very presence 
would always remind me of the harm I did to him.” 

“You must not take it that way, Anna. You did it for 
Ioenas’ sake.” 

“Nothing can be done now, Jozef.” 


lonas’ eyes were fixed on his mother. Suddenly, he got 
up and went to her. Tenderly, he touched her hand. She 
did not even notice it. For the first time in her life she 


did not notice lgenas. 
She said, “If you have no other place to live, Jozef, you 
can stay here until you go back to regula work. | can 


easily change our kitchen into a comfortable bedroom fo1 
you.” 


He shook his head. “No, I have a place But remember, 
Anna, that between two people who went through so much 


together nothing is ever lost. ‘Time will cure everything.” 


“No, Jozef, you are mistaken,” Anna said firmly. “There 
are certain things which can’t be forgotten. Or rather, 
there are certain people so terribly responsible for their acts 
that they take them upon themselves together with all the 


consequences. ” 
Jozef got up, and went toward the door. “I'll come see 
you in a few days, Anna,” he said, dejectedly. 
She kept silent, looking at the window He put his hand 
on the doorknob, still waitin: 


Suddenly, Ionas jumped up and stood at his father 


side. “I’m going with you,” he said 
(he mother turned and looked at her son. 
“No Ignas,’ Jozef shook his head 
here.” 


“Your mother live 


“T know. I'll come to see hen 
“I have no place for you to liy Jozef gently tried to 
stop him 

“Any place where you live is large enough for both of 
us,” the boy said with decision 

Jozef wanted to say something, but the words stuck in 


his throat. He was exhausted 


and could hardly stand up 
He looked into his son’s eyes. They were cold. He knew 
that expression, it was the same he had seen in the eyes 
of the woman who was now standing at the window. He 
understood that nothi would change the decision of his 
son. He opened the door and went out, the boy following 
him. He felt him at his side, although he didn’t dare to look 

As they were going down the stairs, they suddenly heard 
quick steps above them, and they saw Anna standing in 
the open door 

“Toenas!” The pierci in her voice reverberated 
in the staircase 

They had already round floor. The boy 


not stop 
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Shift in Anti-Yugoslav Campaign 


In the closing weeks of summer, the Soviet bloc shifted 
the emphasis of its anti-Yugoslav criticism, stressing not 
only ideological issues and Yugoslav internal policies, but 
also mounting a campaign designed to “prove” that the Tito 
regime supported “Western imperialism.” This was done 
despite Yugoslav opposition to the US in the Formosa and 
Middle-East crises 
on the latter, see 


34-38 


For details on the former, see below: 
East Europe, 1958, pages 


For their own part, the Yugoslavs protested this 


September 


falsification of their own foreign policy positions, but thei 
arguments, like the bloc’s criticisms, appeared to be aimed 
not so much at the Communist countries as at the “uncom- 


mitted” nations 


Yugoslavia and the ''Uncommitted" Nations 


Firmly aligning themselves with the once-colonial States 


of the Middle and Far East, the Yugoslavs accented their 
own hard-won knowledge that Soviet aid and “friendship” 


does indeed have 


strings attached. “Postponement” of 
Soviet credits to Yugoslavia last May was often alluded 
to by official spokesmen and by the press, which also 
pointed continually to Yugoslavia’s “independence” as th 
real cause of the campaign The September 2 edition of 
Borba (Belgrade), said that Soviet bloc “theoretical crit- 
icism” had quickly “exhausted its shallow ideological 
sources.” The 


Mi sCOW 


aw he rhe 


journal went on to accuse Pravda, the 
Party newspaper, of “ignoring and hushing up 
series of Yugoslav foreign policy acts, measures 
and efforts” in opposition to the US landings in Lebanon 
New accusations of USSR economi pressure were pub- 
licized. For example, the August 24 edition of Borba 
Belgrade stated that the Soviet Union would probabl: 
renege on promised delivery of 200,000 tons of wheat; 
next day the same newspaper featured items from the 
Soviet press on this year’s record harvest in the USSR 


Moreover, the 


petition’ 


Yugoslavs continued their “peaceful com- 
with the Soviets over Egypt, following the summer 
visits of President Nasser to both countries 
official y iwoslay news agency, 


that a book of 


7 anjug, the 
announced on August 20 
Pito’s speeches had been “wholeheartedly 
received by the Egyptian press”; the book contained Tito’s 
address to the Seventh Congress of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist League May 1958 
Party program which was used as the basis of the original 
Soviet attack 


in which he defended the very 


A typical example of recent attempts by the Soviet 


PAIN 


ES 


Certain elements of Communist society are timeless: this propa- 
ganda picture of a Hungarian worker bidding farewell to a Soviet 
soldier leaving Hungary has all the stock elements of the classic 
genre: the handshake, the glazed smiles, the cardboard postures, 
the flowers. It was published on the front page of Jovendonk 
(Budapest), August 1, 1958; many similar pictures appeared re- 
cently in Romania when the Soviet troop garrisons there were 
withdrawn. 


bloc to link the Tito government with the West was the 
publication of charges that Yugoslav ships had maneuvered 
Tan Jue 
August 14 that retractions were printed “not very prom- 
inently” in the Soviet, Satellite and Chinese press only 


with those of Atlantic Pact countries stated on 


after “the Yugoslav government was obliged to demand 
their publication through official diplomatic channels.” 
l'anjug also said that this “perversion of Yugoslav policy 
coincided with efforts to ignore Yugoslavia’s attitudes on 
the Middle-East crisis and to leave out the positive, con- 
structive role of our country in that crisis.” 

Some concern over the “appearances” of the anti-Yugo- 
slav campaign as reflected in “neutralist’” quarters was 
revealed by the Soviets from time to time throughout the 
As far back as July 5, Jzvestia (Moscow) had 


held out hope for “renegotiation” of Soviet credits at 


summer. 


some vague future date, and there have been subsequent 
Soviet statements that “the present criticism against the 
errors of the League of Yugoslay Communists does not 
mean a return to the years 1948-53”—or an end to “normal 


Radio Moscow, August 31. 


relations.” 
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More typical of both the hard line against Tito and 
the attempt to link him with the West, was an article in 
the August 19 issue of Pravda (Moscow), which casti- 
gated the Yugoslav Party organ for its coverage of the 
Khrushchev-Mao meeting earlier in the month. For re- 
printing comments from The New York Times and for 
running a front-page picture of American diplomat Robert 
Murphy, then in Lebanon, Borba was asked: 


“With whom are the Yugoslavs marching? Why did 
they place their greatest emphasis on the viewpoint of a 
bourgeois newspaper when discusing the significance of the 
meeting between the leaders of the USSR and the Chinese 
Peoples’ Republic? Does this not testify to the fact that 
in the assessment of a major event in international life 

the Yugoslav press speaks with someone else’s voice? 


Polemics with Chinese 


The Chinese Communist press also took Yugoslav news- 
papers to task for their presentation of the Khrushchev- 
Mao talks. An August 4 Borba protest against Chinese 
refusal to acknowledge Yugoslav Middle-Eastern stands, 
merely drew another Peiping accusation of “complicity 
with Anglo-American policies on a worldwide scale.” 
(Hsinhua {official Chinese News Agency], August 20. 

Another phase of the Chinese-Yugoslav imbroglio cen- 
tered on the distribution by the Chinese Embassy in 
Belgrade of Druzba, a publication of the Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship Society, which contained “unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous attacks” against the regime and against Tito 
himself. (Borba, August 25.) A verbal protest was made 
to the Chinese Embassy, but the Chargé d’Affaires, accord- 


ing to Borba, “allowed himself to say that his country’s 


Hugging the Bear 


cree AKIA IS going to become increasingly 

dependent upon the Soviet Union for its supplies 
of vital industrial raw materials, according to figures 
published in Rude Pravo July 7. Imports 
in the year 1965 will compare with those in 1957 as 


Prague 


follows (in thousands of metric tons 


1957 1965 


Iron Ore § 600.0 10.100.0 


Crude oil 1,190.0 5,250.0 
Phosphate | 118.0 
Synthetic rubber 19.0 
Cotton : } 60.0 


Flax 7 .0 


By 1965, the USSR will have more than two-fifths 
of Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade, while all “capitalist 


countries” will have only a quarter: 


Soviet Union 
Other Communist countries 


Capitalist countries 


embassy would continue this anti-Yugoslav activity, 


cause the ‘struggle against revisionism’ was involved.” 


Ideological Feud 


There were still many echoes ol the ideological dispu 


I 
tations which had characterized the 


anti-Yugoslav cam 


paign because of the theses of the Seventh Congress 


However, the arguments had diminished, for the most 


part, into ordinary name-calling, or else had broadened 
into generalized criticism of “revisionism” and internal 


Yugoslav policies. The name-calling was exemplified by 
the Bulgarian publication Trud (Sofia), August 19, which 
said that the Yugoslav overnment was 


“anti-dialectic, 


philosophy of 


shallow evolutionary theorv which has a 


treacherous aim—to confuse the proletariat, undermine 


the revolutionary forces and delay the doom of capitalism.” 


lito himself contributed a semantic foray in the ideo- 


logical warfare during a 


speech on August 20 
on Radio Belgrade, the Yugoslav President 


As reported 


said: “Ther 


progressive revisionism in history 


has been positive, that is, 
There was also negative revisionism Negative revisionists 


are those who persist in rigid Gogemas 


Czechoslovaks, Hungarians Attack 


Broad criticism of Y¥ slavia was expressed 
Pravo 
existence of any real of “Socialism” 


1 


leaguered country 


Prague ‘ Aug IST 13 he paper cast doubt 


oslovak Party organ 
that “there can be no doubt that only [the kind of] c« 
trally planned economies f all the Socialist countries” 


will bring prosperity to Yugoslavia, 


1 
meanwnile, 


had only “allegedly Socialist ownership.” Yi 


n igosiav indus 


trial “collectives” were said to hamper and even rendet 
impossible any truly effective 


Rude Pra 


and made no judeme nts on partic 


economic deve 


article was couched in 


Slav economy 


The Hungarians continued th efforts 


to implicate 
the Yugoslavs with Im: ‘treachery On Aug 
15 Radio Budapest spoke linkin: 
and Yugoslav Embassies in rade with the 


AX cordin 
yoslav Embassy 


aence 


Nagy S esSavs Out oO! the 
cast, the first secretary 
the essavs himself, bet 
Nagy s writings, 
Revolt Central Committe 


. «ner . 
July Q5/. pages 3-16 


Relations with Poland, Romania 


Poland and, to a 
ast aggressive ol 
attitudes toward Yu 
the bloc q iarrel witl 
The Yugoslavs acknow 
only the Polish press 
as regards the teud 
slavs, now either silent 


opments in Soviet blo 
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in his latest fight with the Church; Borba, September 9, 
stated that Cardinal Wyszynski had “first and in a rough 
way violated the agreement” between the Polish Church 
and State. Low-level delegations continued to travel be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Poland, as indeed between Yugo- 


slavia and USSR and other Satellites. 


There were no new important Romanian contributions 
to the anti-Yugoslav campaign, although Yugoslav Middle- 
East attitudes were not reported and there was no evi- 
dence to show the Romanians had any objections what- 
soever to censures of its western neighbor. For their part, 
the Yugoslavs contributed some very thorough reporting of 
the considerable amount of repression which dominated the 
Romanian scene in late summer. (See Romania, below. 
However, the Yugoslavs refrained from editorializing on 
the Romanian events. (On September 13 Radio Bucharest 
announced the publication, in the Party organ, Scinteia, of 
an article entitled “Objectivity or Misinformation” dealing 


with the activities of Tanjug@’ 


Bucharest correspondents 


Albanian Diatribes 

The Albanians continued to outdo even the Communist 
Chinese in their virulence toward the Yugoslavs. The al- 
leged shooting in the larger country of Albanian citizen 
Hassan Spata (For details, see East Europe, 
1958, pages 37-38) led to a formal note of protest, which 
was rejected by the Yugoslavs. Implied in the text of the 
note (Zen 1 Popullit 


the part of the Albanians that they might at some time use 


September 


Tirana] August 15) was a threat on 
the Spata incident as the pretext for breaking diplomatic 
relations The Albanians publicized the case to the fullest 
extent, holding press conferences in Moscow and Soviet bloc 
capitals. Among their accusations was an allegation that 
“there are good reasons to believe the crime was committed 
on behalf of American espionage Ee 


15 


Radio Tirana, August 


In the 
charges and countercharges by the two countries. On 
August 29 both Borba and Politika (Belgrade) stated that 
“Albanian authorities” had forcibly abducted five Yugoslav 


wake of the Spata case, there was a series of 


families and “taken them in an unknown direction.” Ac- 
cording to the Yugoslav sources, the families had been liv- 
ing in Tirana because they had been unable to get exit visas 
On September 4, Zeri / 
Popullit denied this accusation, but “indignantly protested 


from the Albanian authorities. 


the persecutions to which our brethren living in Yugoslavia 
are subjected,” mentioning several cases of imprisonment 
and “murder” of Albanian citizens by Yugoslav authorities 
over the past eight vears. The Yugoslavs were also accused 
of “mistreating’” an Albanian delegation passing through 


Belerade on its way to Damascus. Radio Tirana, Sep- 


tember 3 


A sample of Albanian vehemence is the following ex- 
cerpt from a speech delivered September 1, by Albanian 
official Hysni Kapo at the opening ol Albanian-Soviet 
Friendship Month: 


sworn enemies of Marxism-Leninism in the service of im 


“Tito’s Fascist band and his police State, 


perialism, especially American imperialism, have, in return 
for American dollars, deprived the Yugoslav people of the 


possibility of strengthening their friendship with the Soviet 
people and the other peoples of the great Socialist camp.” 

This type of denunciation—not heard since the height 
of the Stalinist strictures against Yugoslavia—is unmatched 
in the present campaign, except by the Chinese, and its 
chief significance is, of course, the fact that it is permitted 
by the Soviet Union. However, aside from the relatively 
unimportant Albanian offensive, the anti-Yugoslav cam- 
paign continues to fall short of the post-1948 Stalinist on- 
slaught. On the Soviet bloc side, there are still no military 
threats at the Yugoslav borders and there has been no 
break in regular trade. The Yugoslavs, for their part, have 
refrained from active external propagation of their Party 
program, and they continue to support the bulk of Soviet 
foreign policy. 


Formosa Straits Crisis 


Both the Satellites and the Yugoslavs supported Com- 
munist China from the outset of the crisis which began, 
August 23, when the Nationalist-held island of Quemoy 
came under shelling from the mainland. Polish Party chief 
Gomulka probably stated the minimal official Soviet Com- 


Autumn 1956" 


HE POEM BELOW, “Autumn 1956,” 


by Josef Kainar, 

appeared in the June issue of the Czechoslovak literary 
magazine Novy Zivot Both the title and the ref- 
erence to puszta, the Hungarian plain, make it clear that 
the poem deals with the Hungarian Revolt; the writer is 
perhaps carefully 


Prague 


ambiguous as to whom he is lament- 
ing, the massacred Hungarian patriots or the few Security 
Police killed by the outraged Hungarians. The irony of 
the poem, however, is that a few days after its publication 
the execution of Imre Nagy and his comrades was an- 
nounced. Whatever the author’s intentions, it is inevitable 
that the poem was read with the murdered Hungarian 
leader in mind 


Because he saw a little more than others, 
they took his eves. 

Because he felt more deeply than others, 
they took from his breast 

his heart. 

Because he loved his country so much, 
they lifted him by his neck in the air 


Mountain, do not reach for the clouds! 
Forehead. do not arch in a new idea! 
lime, stand still 


as blood in a body! 


But this mountain 

reaches, reaches, 

the forehead arches with new ideas, 

over the puszta there is a draft of wind, song, time, 
and blood, 


and blood. that pours. 
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The young Stalin instructing a comrade in Marxism-Leninism? 
No. These are the leading players in a new Soviet production of 
Sholokhov’s “Quiet Flows the Don.” The striking resemblance to 
the dead dictator is, however, not without possible significance 
if, as may be thought, leading actors embody a nation’s ideal 
types. At any rate, there is irony in the resemblance: Stalin dis- 
approved of “Quiet Flows the Don” on political grounds. 


Photo from Nok Lapja ( Budapest), July 31, 1958 


munist position when he said: “Imperialism would like to 
destroy Socialism through war, and is now provoking wat 
tensions in various parts of the world, at present on the 
frontiers of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic.” (Radio War- 
saw, September 7 

The line taken by the other countries in the area was 
much more aggressive. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, the 
government released an official pronouncement (printed in 
Rude Pravo of September 11) which accused the United 
States Government of having “unlawfully occupied a part 
of the Chinese territory.’ The US was also charged with 
using “threats of military force and shameless blackmail” 
in hindering the “completion of [Chinese] liberation.” 
Similarly, in editorials and articles the Romanian and Bul- 
garian press cast all the blame on the United States, harp- 
ing on “provocations” and “interference.” The Hungarians 
were equally militant but also seized the occasion to in- 
dulge in righteous self-justification. Nepszabadsag (Buda- 
pest), August 24, complained that “Chiang Kai-shek’s 
clowning government has been accepted [in the United 
Nations], while high-handedly and for no reason at all 
the mandate of the Hungarian Peoples’ Republic has been 
questioned.” 

Talks between the US and Communist Chinese Ambassa- 
dors to Poland opened in Warsaw, September 15. On the 
previous day The New York Times reported that the Po- 
lish Party organ, Trybuna Ludu, had stated that there 
was only “slight cause” for optimism as to the result of the 


talks. 


Yugoslav Stand on Formosa 


Despite their continuing bad relations with Communist 


China, the Yugoslavs gave the latter their full support in 


it} 


the Quemoy Island crisis. In the September 7 issue ol 
Borba, as reported over Radio Belgrade the previous day 
Chiang Kai-shek was called “the greatest enemy ol peace 
in this [the Far East] area.’ 


follow: 


Other quotes trom the re 


p 
“It is incomprehensible that the small Chinese offsh« 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu can provoke such serio 
tension that there should be even talk of war lo 
sure, these are 


territories which are not yet undet 


jurisdiction of the Chinese (Communist) government, 
this does not alter the character of the problem. It is an 


If there dan 


sts primarily upon 


remains China’s purely internal affair 


to peace in the Far East it r 
sumption of two Chinas vhich leads to 
and unrealistic ideas of « 


rrevolution.” 


New International Journal 


The first issue of the new international Communist 
monthly, Problem f Peace and Socialism, 


August 26 


appeared on 
The magazine is published in Prague and cn 
culated in all the languages of Communist-deminated coun- 
French Spanish, Italian and 
in the words ol a Radio Moscow broad- 
cast of August 29, “‘a joint publication of the central com- 
mittees of the Communist and Workers’ Parties which took 


part in the conference of 


tries, as well as in Englisl 
Swedish It is, 


representatives of some (om- 
Parties in Prague in March of this year The 


broadcast stressed that the new journal “is not 


munist 


a guiding 
organ, but an international tribune”: it defined the edi- 
torial aim as the “propagandizing and further working out 


of Marxist-Leninist theory.’ 


The previous international Communist publication was 


the organ of the Cominform, For a Lasting Pea for 
People’ De mocracy 
ture to Yugoslavia, the Cominform was dissolved on April 


17, 1956 


, discontinued when, as a friendly ges 


The Yugoslavs consistently re fused to be drawn 


ito a rebuilding of the discredited organization and refused 


to sign the now famous Moscow Commonwealth Declara- 


tion of November 1957. The Prague meeting was a direct 


consequence of this Declaration and the \ ugoslavs ot course 
; : 
did not participate. In short, a new Cominform now exists 


in fact if not officially and the new journal is its mouth- 


piece. “The magazine ontribute,” Radio Moscow de- 
clared, “to a further strengthening of the 


conesion 1n 


Communist .ranks, it will propagate and develop the ideas 


of the declaration of the conference of representatives 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 


[wo of the better known contributors to the first issue 


l 


were Czechoslovak Party boss Antonin Novotny and _ the 
French Stalinist leader and old Comiuntormist, Jacques 
Duclos. As expected, the main stress was put on the cur- 


rent “fight against revisionism” and Yugoslavia was singled 


out for criticism in a number of articles. ‘Tito’s press i 


turn reacted sharply Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana 


asking whether the new journal signalled “a revival of tl 


i’ 
old policy” answered that, “judging by all the signs so far 


the answer would be “Yes 
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POLAND 


Church-State Dispute 


Relations between Church and State remained tense in 
early September as the problem of religious instruction in 
the schools came to the foreground. Already under heavy 
State censure for alleged anti-regime sermons and pro- 
nouncements—and the victim last July of a militia raid at 
the national religious shrine of Jasna Gora Monastery in 
Czestochowa because of so-called “anti-State printing ac- 
tivities’—the Church was accused anew of breaking its 
October 1956 agreement with the regime. One of the 
main compromises of this unprecedented—for a Communist 
country——modu vendi was that the Church received the 
right to teach voluntary religious courses in the public 
schools and pledged not to oppose its moral authority 
to that 


of the regime in temporal matters For details on the 


recognized by the overwhelming majority of Poles 


Jasna Gora raid and other developments in the Church- 
State dispute, see East Europe, 


f September 1958, 
39-42 


pages 


Church Response 


Handicapped by the fact that the regime will allow no 
press freedom for the official Church point of view, the 
Polish Catholic hierarchy is restricted to word-of-mouth 
pronouncements directly to the people. On Sunday, August 
17, a pastoral letter from Cardinal Wyszynski was read in 
all churches urging parents to demand religious teaching 
for their children in the schools. On the previous Sunday 
a joint pastoral letter from the Polish Bishops advised 
Catholic parents to send their children only to those pri- 
mary and secondary schools which have religious instruc- 
tion 

Demonstrations of Catholic strength also took place at 
two separate pilgrimages to the Jasna Gora Monastery in 
Czestochowa. At that traditional center of Polish Catholli- 
cism, more than 100,000 pilgrims took part in Assumption 
ceremonies, August 15, and more than 300,000 attended 
the Feast of Ou Lady of the Jasna Gora Monasterv on 
August 26 


leaders asked—gave dramatic testimony to the immense 


The gatherings—though restrained, as Church 
streneth which accrues to the Church throughout the 
country. At the earlier ceremony the main sermon was 
delivered by Paulin Father Ludwik Nowak who denounced 
‘a certain newspaper” for “defiling the Holy Mother and 
her picture.” In all probability he was referring to Polityka 
Warsaw). the unofficial organ of the Gomulka regime 
which on August 9 had described the monastery as “‘a great 
factory of steel and medallions, furniture and prayer books, 
buttons and rosaries, a great and precisely organized factory 
of illusions.” The same newspaper published a letter of pro- 
test from the Office of the Bishops, August 30, to this de- 
scription of Jasna Gora, together with an editorial re ject- 
ing the Bishops’ complaints. 

At the August 26 ceremony Bishop Kominek told the 
faithful: “We do not want Spanish, French or Russian 


A Polish comment on the Polish political scene; every sailor 
carries his own steering-wheel. 


Polityka (Warsaw), July 12, 1958 


Catholicism. Our road to God is Polish only and leads 


through Jasna Gora . We do not want to achieve any- 
thing by force. . . . All we ask is to be treated like all other 

Cardinal Wyszynski also addressed the 
throng but made no direct reference to the present dispute 


between Church and State. 

According to a New York Times report, August 27, two 
long meetings were held early this year between the Cardi- 
nal and Party boss Gomulka. The first was said to have 


taken place in Warsaw in January, the second in Gniezno, 
the Primate’s official seat, April 23 


Polish citizens.” 


Premier Cyrankiewicz 
was allegedly present at both. The meetings were said to 
have dealt principally with the problem of religious educa- 
tion in the schools and to have ended in an impasse. 
Catholic circles in the West have voiced doubts as to the 
accuracy ol this report. 


Regime Offensive 


Che regime attitude was summed up in an editorial in 


the Party organ, Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw August 29, 
which stated that “in the speeches of some representatives 
of the Church, one can find instructions which are in con- 
flict with the secular character of our schools.” The journal 
continued as “The Church-State agreement 
reached in 1956 accepted the principle that religion can be 
taught in schools only as an additional subject in the 
curriculum. Attempts made to vitiate the secular character 
of the schools prove that a part of the clergy adopts an 


arbitrary attitude toward our citizens’ rights, and that 


follows: 


religion, which should remain the private matter of the 
citizens, is being forced upon the people.” 
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On August 16 Trybuna Ludu published a long article 
by President of the Criminal Division of the Supreme 
Court Z. Opuszynski. This article reiterated “the prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church and State,” averred that 
religious freedom is “unrestricted” in Poland, but charged 
the clergy with advising believers to break certain regime 
laws, particularly those pertaining to marriage, birth con- 
trol and divorce. 

On the thorny issue of birth control, Trybuna Ludu, 
made an oblique attack upon the Church, August 25, citing 
“statistics” to prove that “the rate of natural population 
increase and the rate of increase in living standards are 
closely correlated.” The journal stated that the Polish 
300.000 rooms 
annually to keep up with the present birth rate. At this 
time, it stated, only 200,000 rooms are built each year. 


economy would require construction of 


Practical Difficulties 


One crucial point at issue was who would teach the 
religious classes. While the regime balked at allowing 2,300 
monks and nuns without educational degrees to run the 
courses, Cardinal Wyszynski, it was reliably reported, had 
ordered the 2,300 to their teaching duties. Another dif- 
ficulty was raised by demands that the crosses which have 
been installed in some classrooms over the past two years 
be removed. Some of these crosses have been deeply im- 
bedded in the walls. 

A psychological phase of the religious instruction prob- 
lem was treated by the July Nowe Drogi 


lows: “In many schools religious instructors have brought 
about a situation 


Warsaw ) as fol- 
condoned by the school heads—in which 
optional religious lessons are taught in the middle of the 
day. Thus the children who do not participate in the 
religious lessons must wait in the corridors or 
permitting—the school yard. They feel discriminated against 
and left behind the normal life of the school.” 


weather 


Further attacks on the Church were made by Przeglad 
Kulturalny (Warsaw), August 21, which linked the church’s 
political influence with that of the pre-Communist regimes, 
and by the August 11 issue of Glos Pracy (Warsaw). The 
latter alleged that the Church kept “files on the moral status 
of its parishioners, their transgressions in personal life, also 
their political beliefs, organizations, and favorite news- 
papers.” The journal also alleged that the same “files” 
were kept in prewar times by “Caritas,” the Church’s chari- 
table organization. This was doubtless part of the con- 
tinuing campaign against giving the Church authority to 
distribute charitable contributions gathered by Catholic 
organizations in the United States and elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to the National Catholic Welfare Council (NCWC 
gifts valued in excess of $500,000, sent to Poland by the 
organization, rémain in warehouses and have not been 
distributed among the people. This represents anothet 
impasse between Church and State, with the regime re- 
fusing to allow the Church authority to distribute the goods, 
and the NCWC refusing to permit a regime-dominated 
State-Church commission to pass out the charity. On 
September 3 Radio Warsaw reported a Welfare Ministry 
statement denying the NCWC permission to administer 


the charity, denying the need of the population for the 
food and clothes, and accusing the NCWC of try 
Catholics the “natural basis for action” against t 


ng to give 


] 
l 
t 
I 


1¢@ regime 


Priest Sentenced For "Slander" 


Father Karol Raczynski was sentenced to two years im- 
risonment by the Katowice Provincial Court 
| 
Warsaw, September 6 


Radio 
According to the broadcast, he 
was charged with “slandering the Polish State and the So- 
cialist system in a sermon delivered to the pilgrims at 
Jasna Gora, August 25, 1957.” The jail sentence was 
suspended ; according to the broadcast, the accused was 


“bound over for five years 


Jehovah's Witnesses Jailed 


Two Jehovah’s Witnesses were imprisoned for six months 


Radio Warsaw, August 14) for distributing mimeographed 


leaflets without submitting them for approval to the Press 
Control Office. This, on a smaller scale, is a repetition of 


the action which brought on the Jasna Gora raid and may 
have been designed to prove that the 


} le { 


moti- 


vated by purely anti-Catholic bias 


"You Earn Too Much" 


ro FOLLOWING COMMENTS on the inefficiency of Polish 
industrial workers appeared in Zycie Warszawy (War- 
saw), August 14, 1958: 


At a time of much travel abroad it became very fashion- 


able to compare earnings “here” These com- 


and “‘there.” 
parisons as a rule end with a sad sigh. Superficial observa- 
tions from these travels lead to simplified conclusions with- 
out an explanation of the causes [of this situation]. Some- 
times, however, other material is published comparing, 
for example, the production of steel of one steel-foundry 
worker in Poland and in West Germany or in the US. 

Sometimes we hear that the efficiency of a worker in the 
Ford factories is 16 times higher than in the FSO [motor 
car factory in Zeran, near Warsaw Unfortunately, we 
are too rarely inclined to see in these humiliating compari- 
sons the logical sequence of causes I was told that an 
Italian team of specialists was visiting one of Warsaw’s 
largest factories. The workers told them that their earn- 
ings were inadequate. The reply was, “You earn too much, 
considering your efficiency. If you worked like this in our 
think that 


they would not earn less because they would work more 


country you would earn far less.” But | 


efficiently. It is generally known that the Polish worker 
abroad is outstanding in his conscientiousness, diligence, 
and inventiveness. The “diploma with honors” from 
Old Ford is the best prool 


The report of the Secretary of the Provincial Party 
Committee informed us that photographs of the day’s work 
had been made in the N. factories It appears from 
this analysis that the workers whose efficiency was ex- 
amined worked effectively at the machines four hours a 
day. 25 percent of their working time was devoted to walks 
and conversations and 25 percent to the search for tools, 


equipment, etc 
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Inflation and Deficit 


Poland is still struggling to maintain its economic stabil- 
ity in the face of a domestic price inflation and an adverse 
balance of foreign payments. The mid-year economic re- 
port published by the Central Statistical Office in July was 
a vague study in official optimism; it emphasized that State 
industry had exceeded the production plan by a grand total 

in value terms—of five percent, and that total production 
in the first half of 1958—also in value terms—was 10.5 
It re- 
ported that “some stabilization of the market situation was 


percent above the figure for the first half of 1957 


observed,” without noting the degree to which many prices 


had been “stabilized” upwards. Foreign trade was five 
percent below the corresponding period last year, the chief 
consolation being that imports had declined by more than 
exports 

The report brought a mild protest from a writer in the 
Catholic Tygodnik Powszechny Aug. 7. He noted that while 
it was more informative than the reports of the Stalinist 
era, it still had “serious deficiencies” as a source of public 
enlightenment. Among other things, it scarcely mentioned 
financial problems, it contained no “synthesized evaluation 
of the whole which would permit the reader to shape his 
own view on the actual economic situation,” and it pro- 


vided no data on changes in the cost of living 


Prices Keep Rising 


The upward drift in the prices of consumer goods is 
admitted unofficially to be considerable. A writer in Poli- 
tyka (Warsaw August 23, stated that between the first 
quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 1958 the average 
price of woolen goods rose 17.5 percent, shoes 11 percent, 
knit goods 26.5 percent, women’s stockings and men’s socks 
5 percent, radio sets 14 percent “and so forth.” The regime's 
chief economic planner, Stefan Jedrychowski, dwelt at 
length on the problem in a speech to a workers’ conference 
in Warsaw on August 12. He attributed much of the rise in 
consumer prices to profit-hunters in management who had 
adopted the tactic of substituting expensive lines for cheap- 
er ones, thus achieving “hidden price increases.” This time- 
honored device for evading price controls, added to legiti- 
mate increases in free market prices and to other increases 
authorized by the government, threatens to consume a very 


large proportion of the gains made in workers’ income since 
1956 


Trade Balance Stagnant 


lurning to the problem of Poland’s foreign indebtedness 

ranked second only to that of inflation Jedrychowski 
spoke more frankly than the official bulletins. He pointed 
out that the import plan for 1958 had been implemented 
by 50 percent in the first six months, while exports had 
reached only 45 percent of the goal. This meant, he said, 
that no progress had been made toward the goal of reduc- 
ing short-term indebtedness by 100 million zloty. Poland’s 
terms of trade have suffered badly in the decline of inter- 
national commodity prices, which has reduced the revenue 
from Poland’s exports 


such as coal—to a greater degree 


than the prices of her imports. A writer in the army news- 


paper Zolnierz Wolnosci, July 3, described the squeeze 


graphically. 


“Poland would willingly have increased its purchases of 
investment goods in Great Britain, but Great Britain for 
quite some time has limited its import of bacon from Po- 
land. It has lately diminished radically its import of 
Polish butter. We have considerable indebtedness in West 
Germany, but West Germany limits the import of our coal, 
pigs and some other articles to a minimum. Under these 
circumstances, trade between Poland and West Germany 


must necessarily decrease. We ought to realize that 


foreign trade is the weak point in our struggle for eco- 


nomic balance. . . . The only solution is to increase exports 


as quickly as possible.” 


Rare Rebuttal to Soviet Criticism 


One of the few recent examples of open opposition to the 
Soviet line appeared in Trybuna Literacka, the literary 
supplement of 7rybuna Ludu (Warsaw), August 17. The 
article was written by the prominent sociologist Jan Szcze- 
panski and was in answer to a denunciation of the con- 
temporary Polish literary scene by A. Hozenpud which had 
appeared in the August edition of Zvezda, the publication 
of the Moscow Writers’ Union. The Soviet journal had 
attacked not only such familiar “revisionist” targets as 
philosopher Leszek Kolakowski and Professor Jan Kott, 
but also one of the stalwarts of the Gomulka regime, Minis- 
ter of Education Wladyslaw Bienkowski. Ordinarily the 
Soviet press does not censure high regime and Party officials 
by name, and it was, perhaps, this departure from custom 
which accounted for the angry tone of the Polish rebuttal 
and for its publication in the official Party organ. 

Szczepanski stated at the beginning of his article that 
while the Zvezda piece contained “many incontestable 
ideas and correct observations,” it was “as a whole, incor- 
rect and distorted.” The author poked fun at Hozenpud’s 
“black picture of Polish contemporary art,” and said that “in 
this ocean of pessimism, nihilism and _ revisionism,” he 
Hozenpud] had not found enough “righteous men to save 
Sodom from itself.” 


The Polish writer defended the translation and recent 
publication in Poland of works by Proust, Sartre, Camus, 


Desperate Resorts 


“We HAVE in Poland between 10 and 20 spas, which 


once measured up to the highest standards. 
There were smart recreation establishments there, 
swimming pools, nicely arranged beaches and tennis 
courts. . . The sports establishments are in most cases 
useless because of lack of maintenance. The recrea- 
tion centers have become—with a few exceptions 
dirty, second-rate catering and drinking places with 
impolite service and bad cooking.” Only in a few 
fashionable places, it was explained, can one find con- 
ditions which are nearer to the European standard. 


Express Wieczorny |Warsaw], July 31, 1958. 
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A Polish film, “Eve Wants to Sleep,” has won the first prize at an 
international film festival in San Sebastian, Spain. Above, Barbara 
Kwiatkowska, the film’s female lead. 

Photo from Tygodnik Demokratyczny (Warsaw), August 19, 1958 


Beckett, Faulkner, Sagan, Duerrenmatt, Joyce and others 


“Ostracism is a bad method and so is cultural autarchy 
I do not consider it correct to treat the mature reader as an 
adolescent who is forbidden to read ‘immoral’ books ot 


‘difficult’ books. 


call such authors Fascistic. 


It is too glaring a simplification to 
In the attitude expressed 
toward contemporary non-Communist writers in the West, 


Zvezda reminds us of our own attitude five or six years 
ago, which today we have fortunately rejected 
Another Soviet criticism of Polish literature was broad- 
cast, September 2, over Radio Moscow. It was an attack 
quoted from the Soviet periodical “Fore:gn Literature” 
on Kazimierz Brandy’s novel, “Matka Krolow.” This 
post-October work was critical of the Stalinist period and 
was widely praised in the Polish press. 


Unsafe Working Conditions 


Frequent reports of poor salety standards in Polish en- 
terprises were tragically confirmed recently in two of the 
worst mine explosions in Polish history, and by a Radio 
Warsaw broadcast which gave statistics on farm accident 
The first of the mine disasters occurred on August 28 in 
Zabrze in Lower Silesia and took the lives of 72 men; th: 
second happened in Nowa Ruda, also in Silesia, four days 
later, and resulted in 14 fatalities. According to 7 rybuna 
Ludu, August 30, a special investigatory commission has 
been created under Deputy Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz. 

“Over 4,380 accidents, 178 of which were fatal, took 
place in 1957 on farms under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture,” according to a Radio Warsaw broad- 
cast, August 21. This high accident rate, the report con- 


tinued, was due to “Inadequate technical instruction 
those who were to use farm machinery, as well as t 


manufacture of unsafe farm implements 


Passport Reform Urged 


The long-standing complaints about issport 
tions were again sounded in the Polish press, this time 
Sztandar Mlodyc/ Warsaw 


much of a consolation that in the past one had to wait nine 


September 2? It is not 


or ten months or even ionger lor a passport, and that now 
the average is only two, three or five months,” said the 


paper. “It still happens frequently that a passport is not 


issued simply because the officials have no time to deal wit! 


oa The newspaper went on to advocate retorm ot the 
entire passport procedure, asking that “criteria for refusing 
a passport should be more openly stated and refusals prop- 
erly substantiated.”” There was also a suggestion that the 
“existing elaborate scale of fees be abolished and <sup- 


planted by a simple and clear system.” 


Party Composition Still Unsatisfactory 


The scarcity of workers in the Communist Party was 
the familiar theme of an article in the August 22 issue of 
ryouna Ludu Warsaw According to 


the journal, workers make up only 40 percent of the over- 


the Party organ, 7 


all national membership, and in some of the chief Party 


“In the 


central district of the Warsaw Party organizations,” the arti 


organizations the percentage is considerably lowe1 


cle averred, “only 


+000 of the 


17,000 members are work- 
ers.” The fact that white collar employees make up 40 per- 
cent of the Party’s rolls also appt ared to bother the journal, 
although it rejected suggestions that white collar employe S 
be called workers when they are of working class origin. The 
solution, according to Trybuna Ludu, is to “accept more 


workers,” but not to penalize the white collar emplovees 


Gomulka At Harvest Time 


At the annual harvest 
Party 


festival in Warsaw, 
secretary Gomulka spoke to the 
Though mild 


somberly in 


future of Polish agricult 


the speech must have 


who remembered his the same occasion a 


mas 
ago. In 1957 he 0k 1] the new agri 


policy, of the retu 


injustly taken [tron 


owners,’ and of se¢ peasant proprietors 


future. This year, in abstract and gloomy accents 


turned to the traditional Communist plea for lan 


socialized agriculture 


and small-scale forms of production exist in the 


side, the law inseparable from these forms will persist 


warning that “as long as capit 


rich will become riche! and the Doo! will become 


poore!l 
; sr sh 
Social injustice will be | abolished only when Socialism 
reigns in the countryside 
Very likely he was on 
quired of all Communists when they speak to peasants 
There 


has been no indication 
to abandon its tacit suy 


performing the ritual act 


within earshot of Moscow 


port ol 


that his Party is preparin 


the independent peasal in favor of an active collectiviza 
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tion campaign. Nevertheless, the speech should have re- 
minded his listeners that nothing is certain for long in 
Eastern Europe 


Workers’ Self-Government Meeting 


The first national conference of workers’ self-govern- 
ment activists was held in Warsaw August 12 and 13. The 
370 participants included representatives of workers in 50 
enterprises and representatives of Party organizations, trade 
unions and scientific organizations. The workers’ self- 
government bodies are a new institution introduced by the 
Party last April in an effort to insure Party and trade union 
control ove! the workers councils see June issue, p- 28 
The main topic of discussion was the role of the workers 
councils in the new set-up, and the mutual relations which 
ought to hold between the councils, the trade unions and 
Party 
quested the government to prepare a law on workers’ self- 


government for the fall session of the Sejm. (Radio War- 


the primary organizations. The participants re- 


saw, August 12 and 15 


The Manpower Problem 


The drive to reduce surplus employment in industry, 
begun at the Eleventh Party Plenum last February, appears 
to be one of the half-lost causes so common in Gomulka’s 
Poland 


campaign would prune hundreds of thousands of misplaced 


While it had been expected, unofficially, that the 


workers from the factories and send them into jobs where 
they were needed, the net reduction in superfluous per- 
sonnel has so far been relatively small. On August 27 Try- 
buna Ludu ran an article stating that total employment 
144,000 during the second 


quarter of the year and that the country was suffering from 


nationwide had increased by 


a shortage of ready manpower. In July, it said, there were 
6.3 vacancies for every person registered as unemployed. 
The recruitment of workers was particularly difficult in 
mining, construction and transportation. 


An article in the pro-regime Catholic weekly Kierunki, 
July 13, complained of the low productivity in Polish heavy 
industry compared with that of other industrial countries 
It stated that Poland produced 50 tons of steel per worker 
as compared with 120 in Czechoslovakia, 140 in the So- 
viet Union and more than 200 in the United States. “In 
the metallurgical industry alone, which in 1956 employed 
370.000 men. 180.000 
hidden unemployment, hidden because of inefficient work 


50 percent—i.e., about represent 


organization in our country.” 


Long Range Planning 


Soviet bloc planners have lately been casting their eyes 
ahead as far as 1975. One product of the “perspective plan- 
ning” is a Polish-Soviet agreement to build an oil refinery 
in Poland which will process crude oil from the USSR. 
Work is to begin in 1960, with Soviet technical help, and 
by 1975 the output of the refinery is to reach 8 million tons 
per year. Poland at present imports most of its refinery 


products. Radio Warsaw, August 25. 


Wage Hike for Teachers 


A 20 percent increase in salary for secondary and voca- 
tional school teachers was announced over Radio Warsaw, 
August 14. According to the broadcast, administrative per- 
sonnel in the schools and in “educational training centers” 
will also receive a wage boost, although no figures were 
given on its size. The broadcast stated that 756 million 
zloty had been earmarked for the teachers’ salary raise. 


Religion in the USSR 


17 NEWSPAPER Sztandar Mlodych, August 

11, 1958, printed the following paraphrase of a Soviet 
article on continued religious influence in Soviet society, 
from Voprosy Filosofii (Moscow). The Polish use of the 
article is interesting in light of the recent tensions between 
Church and State in Poland: the Soviet article is also a 
currently infrequent example of an attack on Stalin for 
“violation . . . of Socialist lawfulness.” 


WARSAW 


“The [Soviet] author states that in the USSR the main 
social sources of religion have been liquidated, but there 
are still ‘people who believe and are religious; there are 
also professional priests, churches and houses of prayer, 


and even religious secondary and high schools attended 
by vouth.’ 


““Why are there still people in our country who still 
believe in God?’ the author asks. 


“The author says that the existence of capitalism in 
the majority of the countries of the world constitutes one 
of the basic social causes of the vitality of the remnants 
of religion and idealism in the USSR and in the whole 
Socialist camp. . The author then argues with Soviet 
theorists who maintain that the remnant of the religious and 
idealist outlook is deprived of any foundation whatsoever 
in the life of the Soviet society. 


“The author points out that the first stage of Commu- 
nism must still unavoidably have certain features of capital- 
ism in the economic sphere and stresses that this fact must 
in turn influence the shaping of the fates of individuals. In 
this} opinion Soviet society also has features which are 
directly contrary to the principles of Socialism. ‘Among 
these are the difficulties and contradictions of our life 
caused by errors committed, for example, in the field of 
agricultural policy; these errors were not in the least neces- 
sary for the development of our society and yet during 
many years they exerted a negative influence over the 
consciousness of many people. Such a phenomenon as 
bureaucracy, so alien to Soviet democracy, also negatively 
affects the consciousness of Soviet people.’ 


“*The violation by Stalin of the Leninist principles of 
leadership was also very harmful to the cause of the 
liberation of the working masses from the remnants of the 
old outlooks. As is known, this led to serious errors in many 
branches of the Party’s and State’s activity and to brutal 
violation of Socialist lawfulness.’ ” 


Current Developments—Romania, Hungary 
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ROMANIA 


Repression on All Fronts 


The regime has apparently embarked on a campaign 
of repression on a broad scale. All significant phases of 
national life seem to have been affected by the new meas- 
ures which, according to reports from within and without 
the country, have included purges in the Party, firings in 
several important ministries and State enterprises and 
stringent criticism of the courts. There were also strong 
additions to measures, already well under way, to curb 
“revisionist” tendencies in the press and among the intel- 
ligentsia and the youth, as well as increasing harshness 
against “economic criminals.” 

The purges in the Party, which began with the expul- 
sion of four alternate members of the Central Committee 
in June (See East Europe, August 1958, pages 53-54) have 
not been confined to the hierarchy. Subsequent develop- 
ments, although not announced in the Romanian press 
at the time, have included the arrests of “several hundred 
people,” according to the Yugoslav paper, Borba, Septem- 
ber 3. The newspaper stated that these people were in 
most cases Party members or officials of the Ministries of 
Trade, Agriculture, Consumer Goods and Transportation 
and Communication. The Romanian press itself, while not 
providing overall figures on either purges or firings, re- 
ported specific instances. For instance, on August 28 
Scinteia (Bucharest) spoke of the “very bad state of af- 
fairs” in certain enterprises in the canning industry. It 
charged large-scale spoilage of vegetables at the Refacerea 
canning plant “causing losses of 487,000 lei” and of “ir- 
regularities” at the Zagna-Vadeni plant. According to the 
journal, “the responsible employees have been dismissed 
and will now face trial to receive their well-merited punish- 
ment.’ (This punishment may be of maximum stringency, 
for the death penalty for “damage to the people’s prop- 
erty in excess of 100,000 lei’ has been in force since early 
August.) The same issue of Scinteia also announced that 
the Ministry of Consumer Goods had dismissed its Director 
General, Technical Director and Personnel Manager. 


Courts Accused of “Leniency” 


There has been a series of denunciations of court officials 
for failure to hand out more severe sentences in cases of 
“economic crime.” On August 6 Scinteia Tineretului 
(Bucharest) criticized judges in Ploesti for “leniency” in 
sentencing “thieves and embezzlers.” The paper also criti- 
cized some defense lawyers for “over-zealousness” and in 
one case, for wrong political background, asking disbar- 
ment in the latter case. Judges in Bucharest and Vascau 
also came under censure for insufficient harshness. ( Romzi- 
nia Libera [Bucharest], August 8.) On August 7 the Party 
organ Scinteia featured an editorial charging the Ministry 
of Justice with “negligence” for not taking more severe 
measures against corruption. “No leniency must be allowed 
robbers and despoilers of the people’s property,” the paper 
declared. 


Booters Booted 
— SOCCER players must toe the ideological line, 


athletes discovered in August 
Condemned by the National Soccer Association for 
“bourgeois ideology, 


as Romanian 


liberalism and lack of Socialist 
culture,” to say nothing of “professionalism, idleness 
and the acceptance of ‘black’ money,” 14 players and 
two coaches were fired from their teams. (Rominia 
Libera |Bucharest|, August 26.) In this sock to soccer, 
four entire teams were forbidden to play abroad and 
15 referees were barred from the fields 


The Belgrade daily, Politika, August 25, reported that 


a reorganization of the Romanian judiciary was under 


way, “aimed at repelling the extraordinarily numerous cases 


and of] theft, burglary. and 


of disobedience to the State, 


damage to public property.’ 


Press, Intellectuals Attacked 


The chief Party organ Scinte ‘nounced 


the regional Party organ of Cluj, Faclia, 


1}, Strongest 


i 


possible terms. The newspaper was charged with ‘Titoist 


positions,” with “‘misinterpretations of basic theoretical and 


practical problems of Marxist-Leninist teachings” 


“failure to adopt a fighting attitude 


and with 
against the erroneous 


teaching of contemporary revisionism.’ Cluj is considered 


one of the trouble spots ol the country it 1s a Transylvanian 
university town in which students demonstrated against 
Soviet intervention in Hungary during the October 1956 
Revolt. 


Writers and intellect ials continued to under the 


“escaping to the past” and 
doning the problems of building Socialism,” 


come 


familiar accusations of “aban- 


act ording to 


a Borba report on September 6. The Belgrade newspaper 


stated that the organ of the Writers’ Union, Gazeta Literara 


Bucharest), had made the above attack, and that anothe1 
Romanian publication, Luceafarul, had strongly criticized 
“individualism, isolationism and serious ideological con- 


fusion” among poets 


The August 15 issue of Borba 


a stated that Romanian 
scientists and artists had been criticized for “ideological 


deviationism and apoliticality’ and that Gazeta I 


Jlterara 
and the literary periodical liata Romanesca had 


under attack by Party officials during 


also been 
the summet! 

The Party theoretical organ Lupta de Clasa (Bucharest 
similarly denounced scientists and intellectuals in its July 
issue. Moreover, the magazine contained attacks not only 
on “modern revisionists,’ but on some Romanian Com- 
munist personalities who have already been purged, in- 
cluding Ana Pauker and the “sabotaging group of Chisi- 
nevschi-Constantinescu.” 


Youth Organization Censured 


The Communist youth organization, the Union of Work- 
ing Youth (UTM) was criticized in the August 9 edition 


of Scinteta Tineretului (Bucharest) for lack of activity. 
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neglect of regular meetings, weak political work, leniency 
toward inactive members and admission of young people 
“not thoroughly briefed in their responsibilities.” The 
journal reminded the UTM leaders—several of whom it 
singled out by name for unsatisfactory conduct—that the 
Party depended upon the organization for its future cadres 
Since December 1955, the newspaper said, 77,500 UTM 
members have been recommended for admission to the 
Party 

On August 31 Radio Bucharest announced 
specify 


but did not 
special youth educational measures to combat 
“liberalism” and “lack of interest in major problems of 
Communist development.” 


HUNGARY 


Investment Increases 


After 18 months of stabilization, the Kadar regime gave 
a cautious tug at the economic throttle with the announce- 
ment that this year’s budget for investment will be increased 
by 1.8 billion forint. Only last January spokesmen of the 
regime were warning that Hungarian industry faced a long 
period of austerity so far as investment capital was con- 
cerned. Official announcements shed little light on the rea- 
sons for the increase, though surplus revenues of more than 
) bilhon forint for the first six months of the year were an 
enabling factor. Laszlo Gyaros told the press on August 25 
that the increase includes a total of 1.34 billion forint for 
capital expansion, an addition of 14 percent to the original 
plan. Of this sum, industry will get 834.1 million forint; ag- 
riculture, 83.8 million; transportation and communications, 
180.6 million; social and cultural institutions, 150.6 million: 
and housing 90.9 million. The 834.1 million forint going 
to industry will be distributed as follows (in millons 
mining, 134.6; electric power, 106.1; metallurgy, 72.7; ma- 
chinery, 96.5: chemical industry, 78.0; light industry, 34.0: 
food industry, 37.3. In addition to the 1.34 billion forint 
for capital expansion, 519.1 million forint have been allotted 
for capital replacement, particularly in metallurgy, ma- 
chine-buildin 


and transportation. The supply of short- 


o 
term credit has been increased from 137 to 260 million 


orint 


Collectivization Talk 


While the Kadar regime has talked collectivization ever 
since it took over, without substantial result, the talk has 
recently grown louder. President Istvan Dobi and Deputy 
Premier Antal Apro took the occasion of Constitution Day, 
August 20 (formerly the Feast of St. Stephen), to rehearse 
the standard arguments to a rally at Bekescaba. Said Apro: 
“It is in the national interest, and especially in the interest 
of the working peasantry, to speed up the Socialist re- 
organization of Hungarian agriculture.” An article in 
Ne pszabadsag on August 10 by the First Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture called upon Party activists not to be deterred 


by the unpopularity of the cause. He cited “compromise, 


idleness and opportunism” as “the main obstacles to prog- 
ress.” An article in the same paper on August 24 entitled 
“From Arizona to Kazakhstan” pointed out that the aver- 
age size of farms in the USA had risen from 60 acres in 
1920 to 87 acres in 1950, concluding that a growth in scale 
is part of a worldwide trend “regardless of whether the 
country is Socialist or capitalist.” 


Workers Exhorted to Help 


The workers of Miskole have been called upon to go to 
the countryside and assist the Party activists in arguing the 
peasants into collectives. This is a device first used in 1949 
and discontinued in 1954 during the “new course.” The 
August 19 issue of Nepszabadsag, editorializing on this 
“brotherly assistance of the workers,” observed that in 
former years “the voluntary weekend counselors who went 
to the villages carried their enlightening Socialist ideals in- 
to the countryside. . . . The rural areas still badly need the 


The Rape After the Wedding 


| mae THEY DEFENDED the accused in a rape Case, 


two Romanian lawyers have had their right to prac- 


tice law suspended. Scinteia Tineretului (Bucharest 

told the story in scandalized tones. It seems that 
the defendant, a chauffeur, had raped a young girl in a 
field as they were returning together from a wedding cele- 


bration 


June 7. 


or so the paper says 
defended by 


Brought to trial, he was 
Ghica and Constantin Ciobanu. 
“Both lawyers made great efforts to save the accused, try- 
ing to justify his deed. 


Grigore 


Basing their argument on 
bourgeois conceptions of women and ‘the weaker sex,’ they 
used vulgar anecdotes in their perorations, insulting women 
and society. Such a manner of defense is not admissible 
in our Socialist State.” 


The manner of defense seems to have been successful, 
however; the “recidivist hooligan’ was sentenced to only 
two and a half years of prison, although the maximum 
penalty provided by the code is five years, the minimum 
two. Thereupon, a Commission of Inquiry of the Ploesti 
Regional College of Lawyers suspended the two advocates. 
Scinteia Tineretului, August 17, commented: “Both law- 
yers, exponents of bourgeois morality, blatantly, obviously 
and frequently transgressed the laws of our people’s justice 
through their so-called pleading. . . . The lawyer Grigore 
Ghica, because of his class situation (his uncle and father- 
in-law were wealthy), was not bound to the people but to 
elements who oppose our social development. The other 
lawyer, Ciobanu, had been dismissed as a magistrate (in 
1952) because of his dubious past but succeeded in slip- 
ping in as a lawyer.” The paper, grimly thorough in its 
drive to cauterize this wound in the fair flesh of justice, 
added: “It is astonishing that the Ministry of Justice has 
shown clemency to the judge Dumitru Mileiu (who handed 
down the mild sentence). By this activity he also coarsely 
transgressed the people’s legality; no sanction has been 
taken against him as yet.” 
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“Oh, wonderful, my dear. My son Jani has been in Budapest only 
half a year, and already he writes he’s been elected to a hooligan 
gang.” . 

Ludas Matyi ( Budapest), August 14, 1958 


workers’ political advice and assistance. . . . They must be 
made to see that it is in their own interest, that large-scale 
cooperative agriculture is the only correct road to the ma- 
terial and cultural improvement of the village population.” 
The new drive has been entitled “Workers Assist Peasants.” 


Pressure on Churches 


In one of his rare public statements, Janos Horvath, 
chief of the State Office for Church Affairs, charged that 
the majority of the clergy continue to hold aloof from 
Communism and that a significant portion of the country’s 
religious leaders are “actively reactionary.” (Belpolitikai 
Szemle {Budapest}, July 1958.) While advocating “coopera- 
tion” with the “progressive elements” among the believers, 
Horvath criticized “political activities of the counterrevolu- 
tionary clergy.” These activities still continue, he stated, 
and offered as proof the “80 to 90 percent enrollment” in 
religious classes in provincial and Budapest grammar 
schools, as compared with 30 percent in June 1956. He 
claimed that this increase was not due to a “strengthening 
of religious convictions,’ but to the “machinations” of 
religious leaders. 

Horvath incidentally disclosed that “during the counter- 
revolution, 57 Roman Catholic “progressive” priests, 31 Re- 
formed Church (Presbyterian) and 13 Lutheran ministers 
were dismissed.” As far as is known from official sources, 
only a very few of these clerics have so far been reinstated 
in their former positions. 

Another attack on religion appeared in the July 15 issue 
of Nepszabadsag. This time the chief target was the scien- 
tists whom the article divided into two categories: the “pro- 
gressives,’ and the “backward religious.” The latter, ac- 
cording to the journal, “still have not arrived at full under- 
standing and evaluation of their own achievements.” Ad- 
vocating both “patience” and “firmness,” 


Ne pszabadsag 
called for an end to “dualistic truth.” 


Excommunicated Priests Elevated 


Radio Budapest announced the appointments of Miklos 
Beresztoczy and Richard Horvath to new posts on August 
19. Both men were notorious “peace priests” in the pre- 
Revolt era, both were firm parliamentary supporters of the 
Kadar regime and both were excommunicated by the 
Vatican in February 


tary General of the 


1958. Beresztoczy was named Secre- 
regime-dominated National Peace 
Council’s Catholic Committee, and Horvath was appointed 
editor-in-chief of Katolikus Szo, the official paper of Opus 
Pacis, the Catholic bishops’ organization. Horvath’s desig- 
nation is doubtless calculated to put more pressure on Opus 
Pacis which has not satisfied the regime’s desire for a fully 
compliant Catholic 

Katolikus Szo’s 
Budapest 


“peace” organization. 


Hetfoi Hirek 


Che journal asserted that it would 
“teach the faithful their duties as citizens . 


revival was hailed by 


, August 25 
would fight 
all internal and external enemies of the State social orde1 

[and] would support the development of [agricultural 
collectives.” Katolikus Szo appeared briefly during the 
summer of 1956, but was discontinued during the Revolt 
Its predecessor, Kereszt, which was published by the pseudo- 
Catholic “Clerical Peace Movement,” 
Vatican early in 1956 


was banned by the 


Cultural Directive Issued 


A Party cultural program, formulated at a recent meet- 
ing of the Central Committee, was published in the July- 


August issue of Tarsadalmi Szemle (Budapest) and widely 


commented upon and quoted in the regime press on August 


In this Hungarian village, according to the text of the story, there 
is only one washing machine, which is trundled from house to 
house in a baby carriage. 

Vok Lapja (Budapest), July 31, 1958 
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20 The 


methods, if necessary 


the 


program called for the imposition of “power 
in order to combat deviations from 
Marxist-Leninist norm, though patience was also es- 
and “confused.” 


poused for the “erring” 


There were standard admonitions to writers to uphold 
the Party, the regime and the tenets of “Socialist realism,” 
is well as the familiar attacks on revisionism, “nationalism,” 
the Populist Lukacs. The Marxist 
philosophical works of the latter, who has been under a 


steady 


writers and Gyorgy 


barrage of criticism since his association with Imre 
Nagy during and after the Revolt. were attacked as follows: 
‘“Lukacs 
between ‘democracy and anti-democracy’ and not between 
the 
lead ultimately to a rejection of class 

and to the 
Soviet 


assertions that the main [world] controversies ar 


Socialism and capitalism or between working class 
and the bourgeoisie 


warfare underestimation, or rather the de- 
Lukacs was 


in a Radio Moscow 


in the Hungarian language. 


nial, of cultural achievements.” also 
denounced as the “Hungarian Djilas” 


broadcast, August 9, 
Phe 


whose non-Communist fiction and non-fiction works on 


continuing campaign against the Populist writers 


the plight ol the peasantry have. for the past three decades. 
greatly influenced the intelligentsia—featured 
denunciations in the two principal literary publications. The 
Aus 2 issue of Elet es lrodalom 


the 


Hungarian 


ust castigated 


Budapest 


group whole lor 


ol 


as a its refusal to join the regime’s 


team literary supporters. “Not one of the Populist 
writers has contributed to our discussions,” the journal com- 
plained, adding plaintively, “Why do they still remain 
silent?” 

The August edition of Kortars (Budapest 
of the most prominent Populists, Gyula Illyes, for his in- 
troduction to a book of translations of Chinese poetry in 


he the 


censured one 


which 


China . 


“completely ignored present situation in 


Journalists’ Union Purged 


[he entire leadership and a large section of the rank 
and file of the Journalists’ Union has been expelled, accord- 
ing to an article in the Polish periodical Prasa Polska ( War- 
saw), July 1958. The journal stated that 200 members of 
the union had been expelled outright and that 95 others 
had been suspended for periods ranging from one to three 


years 


Although the Hungarian press has reported the “reor- 
of the Journalists’ Union—which held out 
against the Kadar regime into the early months of 1957 
and which previously had played a large part in the Revolt 


no such definite figures have been published inside the 
country 


ganization” 


Party Scholarships in Universities 


Deputy Minister of Education Jozsef Szigeti praised the 
Party scholarship system inaugurated in the universities 
last year. Speaking at a press conference, reported over 
Radio Budapest, August 30, he expressed his satisfaction at 
the system which enables Party and State officials to obtain 
their degrees by attending daytime courses, and at the same 


46 


The Latest 


in 
"Socialist" 
Building: 
Bending the 
Hungarian 


Twig 


It appears that the Hungarian regime is encouraging the forma- 
tion of “Children’s Committees” in large apartment houses. Their 
functions will, we are informed, include furthering the “Commu- 
nist education” of children and other agit-prop tasks. The pictures 
show one such committee, below; the steely-eyed girl above is 
its nine-year-old chairman. 


Photos from Erdekes Ujsag (Budapest). July 19, 1958 


time “greatly helps in the education” of other students by 
providing models of behavior the presence of these 
Party and regime leaders. Szigeti also stated that “special 
taken this year in the political and 
ideological training of the university teaching staff. He 
said that students who had taken part in “production 
work” in national enterprises would be the first to be 
enrolled in the universities. 


in 


care” would be 


Increased languages, 
Western ones, was advocated in Nepszava 
August 22. 


ers 


emphasis on foreign including 


Budapest) , 
The journal stated that all white collar work- 


would receive increases in their basic salaries upon 


acquiring a new language. No details of these wage in- 
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creases were given. The following day Esti Hirlap (Buda- 
pest) published a similar article, calling for language study 
in the universities and stating that no fees would be 
charged for the courses. This marks a partial change from 
the Stalinist pre-Revolt period, when only the study of 
Russian was strongly encouraged in the schools and uni- 
versities. 


Employment of Youth 


The way was paved for the more intensive employment 
of youth between the ages of 14 and 18 by a recent Labor 
Ministry decree. (Magyar Nemzet, [Budapest] August 5. 
According to the decree, “‘young people who have finished 
their compulsory schooling may be hired for part-time jobs 
lasting four to six hours per day.” 
hour days were set at 500 forint. 

The decree also stated that the wages of these young 
part-time workers will not figure in the economic reports 
of the enterprises hiring them, and that “their lower stand- 
ard work will not affect the economic achievements of the 
respective plants.” This would appear to protect the pro- 
duction records of the enterprises, while at the same time 
providing manpower— although unskilled——and employ- 
ment for those young people unable to gain admittance to 
higher scheols. 


Monthly wages for six- 


Regime Protests Embassy "Invasion" 


The Foreign Office has officially protested the “hostile 
atmosphere created by the Swiss press against the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic.” (Magyar Nemzet |Budapest), 
August 17.) The action was taken after two young Hun- 
garian refugees had entered the Hungarian Embassy in 


gerne, produced pisto! that the be 


opened. In the subsequent shooting, one of the y 


and demanded 


Sales 
sung 


men 


was seriously wounded and an international 


incident 
the 
hive 


East 


was 
Berne Ro- 


invoived 


created in 


the 


a similar foray 
1955 One 


arrested, August 


recalled 
Embassy 


which 


of 


1, 


manian in 
that affair 


accused of spying. 


was in Berlin 
Further protests appeared in all the important Hungarian 
newspapers and radio broadcasts 


of Hetfoi Hirek 


“dress 


The August 25 edition 
Budapest) called the shooting affair a 
rehearsal” future incidents of the 
and Radio Kossuth, August 21, declared it was pat 
“worldwide anti-Hungarian campaign” directed by 


can Intelligence.” 


for same kind, 


ol a 


An 


1eTl- 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Private Medical, Dental Practice Curtailed 


Stringent curbs on the private practice of medicine and 
dentistry were entailed in a decree 
Health, August 6. (Lidova 
16.) According to the new decree, 
January 1, 1959, no new private practices will be authorized 
in the 


issued by the Minister of 
August 


which will go into effect 


De mokracw Prag ie 


future, and only a few permits will be issued to 


doctors already established in private practice Those pos- 
sibly exempt from the ruling will be “some academicians, 
university professors and lecturers, doctors and prominent 
specialists who already hold a full appointment in the State 
Health Service or Doctors and 


dentists who are partially incapacitated by illness or who 


in school administration.” 


Despite all the propaganda posters of apple-cheeked peasants driving shiny new tractors these Bulgarian peasant women must turn the 


hay by hand. 


Photo from the Russian-language edition of Bulgaria (Sofia), 
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receive old-age pensions will also be allowed to practice 
privately 

In a discussion of the decree, the August 22 issue of 
Rude Pravo censured the “frequent superficiality” of treat- 
ment of free patients at health centers by doctors anxious 
to devote their time to more profitable private practice. The 
newspaper also claimed that the measure had been given 
“impulse and support” by the majority of the doctors. 


Economic Crimes 


The press continued to feature reports of court trials 
involving alleged economic crimes. One of the more pub- 
licized cases involved a 30-member group of employees in 
Slovak meat processing and distributing plants and _ re- 
sulted in jail sentences from three months to twelve years 
Pravda [Bratislava], August 6, 17.) The defendents were 
said to have stolen and subsequently resold more than one 
million Koruny worth of meat products over the past seven 
years 

On August 26 Pravda reported the trial of 49 railroad 
employees who were charged with stealing 330,000 koruny 
by alleged financial manipulations in dining car food and 
meal checks. Punishments ranged from three months to 
eight years in prison 


Collectivization Advances 


The collectivization drive brought 119,000 peasants into 
collective farms during the first half of 1958, along with 
#82.000 hectares of farmland, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry. As of June 30, collective 
95 percent of the country’s agricultural 
land, compared with 44 percent at the end of September 
1957 T he 
farms and other public land 


farms cultivated 
“Socialist sector’—collective farms plus State 
covered 72 percent of the 
agricultural land on June 30, compared with 57.4 percent 


at the end of December 1957. (Prace [Prague], August 7 


Steel Plant for India 


Czechoslovakia has signed an agreement with India to 
build a steel plant in the state of Bihar. Rude Pravo, 
August 21, said that the contract had been won in competi- 
tion with British and West German firms, and ascribed the 


success in part to the advantageous financial terms offered 
by Czechoslovakia. 


Border Incidents 


Border guard aggressiveness appeared to reach a new 
peak recently in the arrests of an Austrian girl and a US 
student for “violations” of the Czechoslovak frontier. The 
Austrian girl was taken into custody, August 6, while swim- 
ming in a border river, allegedly in Czechoslovak territory. 
The student, while vacationing with two American friends, 
slipped through a break in the wire fence, August 9, in 
order to have his picture taken “behind the Iron Curtain.” 
He was apprehended by Czechoslovak sentries. Subse- 
quently, both Austrian and US authorities issued warnings 


to their nationals not to approach the Czechoslovak fron- 
tier demarcations. On August 14 Rude Pravo (Prague) 
castigated the Austrian press for “sensationalism” in re- 
porting the two incidents. The newspaper averred that the 
American student’s action had been “clear provocation.” 

On September 16 the regime protested the “increasing 
number” of border “violations” by Americans in a note to 
the US Embassy in Prague. (Reuters, September 16. 


Youth League Congress 


On August 30 representatives of the 340,000 member 
Czechoslovak Youth League in Slovakia convened in 
Bratislava. Speakers at the Congress stressed the necessity 
for raising the ideological level of the League, for increased 
loyalty to the leadership of the Communist Party, and for 
a greater contribution by youth in the economic and agri- 
cultural life of the country. In this connection Chairman 
Milan Razus called on the League to recruit 15,000 youth 
to enter into “agricultural apprenticeships” in the collec- 
tives this year. (Mlada Fronta [Prague] August 31. 

There will be a national congress of the Czechoslovak 
Youth League in Prague in December 1958. 


BULGARIA 


"Volunteer" Farm Work Stressed 


“Volunteer” vacation-time work by youth on the collec- 
tive farms has been revised on a large scale in the past two 
years. These “Youth Brigadiers,’ according to the agricul- 
tural journal Cooperativno Selo, July 3, numbered over 
270,000 in 1957 and were recruited largely from the schools 
and universities. The official Party organ, Rabotnichesko 
Delo (Sofia), August 13, trumpeted this “inspired youth 
labor for the fatherland” and called for further efforts 
toward recruitment. 

The “Brigadier” movement was especially emphasized 
during the 1945-50 period, but then was allowed to dis- 
appear gradually over the next seven years. 


Front Fosters ''Education" 


Officials of the regime’s principal front organization have 
urged the “teachers” of their various adult “education” 
courses to new propaganda efforts. According to Otechest- 
ven Front (Sofia), August 9, 883,217 members of the 
Fatherland Front participated in 48,722 circles and reading 
groups over the past year. This was 27.45 percent of the 
entire membership of the Front and 120,000 more than 
took part in the “educational” program last year. The 
publication, however, commented on “the low ideological 
level of the studies in many educational courses,” a condi- 
tion which is blamed on “the poor ideological-political 
training of a large part of the propagandists.” 

The journal dealt briefly with “new courses” of study to 
be introduced in the circles. Chief among these was “Con- 
temporary Revisionism—the Main Danger for the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Movement.” 





The newly-elected 
Political Bureau 
of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party 


Georgi Damyanov 


Raiko Damyanov Todor Zhivkoo Encho Staikov 


Boris Taskov Georgi Tsankov Valko Chervenkoo Anton Yougov 


On the right 
are the Bureau's 
three candidate 

members 


Dimiter Dimov 
Mladen Stoyanov 
Todor Prakov 


Bulgaria’s rulers “elected” at the June C.P. Congress. Entire page reproduced from Bulgaria Today (Sofia), July 1958 
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“The Big Day” » Kiril Toromanski 


This is a section of a short story, “Winter in the Village.” 


A fictional account of an annual 


meeting of collective farm members, it appeared in the January Plamak (Sofia), the Bul- 
varian Writers’ Union monthly which has, like the Union itself, exhibited a good deal of 
defiance of regime strictures for absolute Party control of literature. Toramanski has been 


bitterly attacked in the past for his frankness 


trict,” East Europe, January 1958 


see his story “Anna the Comrade of the Dis- 


Fearing such attacks, most Bulgarian writers now avoid 


contemporary settings and turn to the past, preferring to be accused of passive resistance. 


i ies ANNUAL MEETING of the collective farm. The two 
stoves are burning, and the aproned women gathe 
around them. knitting as they listen. Most of the men go 
to the balcony. where they can smoke without being seen 
from the platform. 

The face of Dafin, the President of the collective, is 
smooth-shaven, but there is a deep red razor-cut on the 
left cheek. 
after he had cut himself, his wife had said, “Something will 
go wrong today.” Dafin stands near the edge of the stage, 
nervously rubbing his face 


His hand had trembled in the morning, and 


He has been President for two 
years, has managed to survive two meetings; indeed, every- 
thing has gone peacefully until now. But this time, who 
can be sure? The people have become smarter, more 
outspoken. Dafin waits uneasily, until Savov, the Party po- 
litical instructor, nods and gestures toward the center of 
the stage. Dafin breathes deeply; whatever will be, will be. 
all and lanky, he sheds his coat, faces his people and 
First the international situation and the 
struggle for peace, then the condition of the collective 
iarm itself. Dafin’s face is burning, the room spins before 


his eyes 


begins his report 


“No, conditions are not very good this year, and it 
is our own fault. We are all to blame.” He continues his 
report, mentioning the 105 men who have not performed 
their allotted minimum of workdays, the three shepherds 
who have elected to leave the collective, the large part of 
the bean crop still ungathered and now deeply covered with 
grass, the unnecessary expenses, such as the 153,000 leva 
spent for the purchase of fodder, the 20 still-births on the 
cattle-breeding farms. Then he lists his own shortcomings 
as President. “I have relied too much on the Administra- 
tive Council. I have been too democratic. I should have 
been more willing to use the iron fist.” 

Page after page, page after page, Dafin reads on, as the 
wrist watch on Savov’s arm ticks away. There is applause 
now and then. but infrequent, meager. Finally the report is 
finished, and Dafin sits down, trembling, and bends toward 
the Party man. “Comrade Savov,” he whispers, “I exag- 
gerated a little, but purposely. It is better if we acknowl- 
edge everything, bring it all out into the open. Don’t you 
agree?” 

Savov looks straight into the President's eyes, but does 
not speak for awhile. Finally he says, “You handled things 


better the first two years.” Dafin rubs the cut on his face. 


His eyes wander uneasily about the room. Will the people 
support him, will their questions be embarrassing, who will 
speak first? 

There is noise in the audience, and at first no one raises 
his hand, but soon it begins. Short questions angry 
questions, provocative, complaining. 

“When we contract to produce wheat, we do so, and the 
same is true with our vegetables. But the fruit-growine 
enterprises refuse to honor the contract, will not buy our 
vegetables. Why is this permitted?” 

“Brigadier Blagoi, the leader of one of our work brigades, 
lies about idly, listening to gypsy singers. He has it too 
easy, is paid too well. He should be out in the fields, work- 


ing like everybody else.” Continued on page 56 


The Frost 


The following comments from the Bulgarian Party news- 
paper Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), May 11, indicate the 
atmosphere of the current return to the Stalinist past: 
“All those creative workers who. in recent years, enter- 
tained doubts in regard to Socialist realism and found 
themselves on the opposite bank, have gathered strength 
and have crossed, or are crossing, the river. They aban- 
doned the fireworks and echo of abstract art and art which 
is divorced from life. The complexity of the process has 
yet to be assimilated and understood in a uniform manner 
by some writers in Socialist countries and by progressive 
writers and Communist authors in the rest of the world. 
Some of them recovered rapidly, others did so more slowly 
and with difficulty. In a third group the process of con- 
valescence is still unable to overcome the excessively intel- 
lectual approach and the alleged individual priority of the 
writer's personality. . . ..The attempts to revive abstract 
art in the People’s Democracies, mainly in Poland, Czecho- 


slovakia, Hungary and even partly in our country, attempts 
which disregarded the fact that this art is profoundly un- 
popular, met with utter failure. 


Enough deliberation! 
Let us create works of art of a high standard corresponding 
to the social upsurge, attainments and activities of the 
forces of Socialism and progress in the world. 
universally recognized 


<a 
although not equally or willingly 
by all, particularly not by those writers who wavered and 
still have not overcome their wavering—that all those criti- 
cisms, reservations, doubts and repudiations of Socialist 


realism are essentially of a revisionist nature... .” 





Texts and Documents 


TWO SIDES OF POLISH CHURCH-STATE DISPUTE 


In recent months the Polish regime has released a torrent of propaganda in self- 


justification for its moves against the Church. The latter cannot openly meet this 


challenge because it has no free press of its own. Besides, the core of the contro- 


versy is not to be found in “rational” arguments but in the basic irreconcilability 


of two entirely different 


every word in the following two articles. The first, by Cardinal Stefan W) 
is entitled “In the Light of the Millennium of Polish Christianity” 


in Tygodnik Powszechny on June 1/. 


and militant—view points. These differences 


inderlte 


>ynskt, 


ut appeare d 


The second, by editor-in-chief of Zvcie 


Warszawy Henryk Korotynski, was published in that paper on August 8 and 9. 


rqvue PorsH NATION stands at the 
L threshold of the Millennium of its na 
tionhood and its Christianity. It happens, 
fortunately, that two great events the 
first indications of our will to create a 
nation, and the first acts of our Christian- 
ization—are linked. The closeness of the 
dates of these events has determined the 
course of the common currents of the 
State and the Holy Church, and has also 
determined the historical ties which led 
in Poland to a synthesis almost unique 
in the history of nations 


The Church hierarchy in Poland has 
always been exceptionally close to na- 
tional affairs. Even when the Mitre stood 
against the Crown it was for stressing 
those values which unite all toward a 
Higher Good. To this end the heart of 
Jadwiga united with the heart of Jagiello* 
under the patronage of the Church. Thus 
efforts of (King! Jan 
the Papal Nuncio, and Pri- 
mate Leszczynski*** in royal vows, and 
thus united were the hands of monks and 
knights, in the defense of the Jasna Gora 
throne before the Swedish deluge. And 
when Jasna Gora became 
capital of the Catholic 


united were the 
Kazimierz,** 


the spiritual 
nation and the 
support of its hopes, the nation gathered 
under the wings of the Queen of Poland 
the Virgin Marv in every danger, de- 
prived of freedom and power, defending 
its nobility, its inward freedom. The 
Catholic Church in Poland so often took 
the place of other missing elements with 
its hierarchical system and administrative 
ties 

To enumerate these historical events, 
however, is not the most important prob- 


*Medieval Polish Queen and King. 

**17th century leader of fight against 
the Swedes. 

***17th century church dignitary. 


lem on the eve of the Millennium 
Although it is hard to celebrate the Mil 
lennium without some historical recolle¢ 
tion, still such reminiscence is not vital. 
We shall get to know our historical ori- 
gins better, we shall excavate hills, cata- 
combs of cathedrals, and archives; this 
will profit us much, but will not provide 
enough food for life. While honoring the 
famous tomb of the national and Chris- 
tian past, we must still turn our faces to 
to life. 

It is exactly the Holy Church which 


the future 


has the power together with Christ to 
‘leave the dead to the dead” and lead o 
to the future. Christ is the “Father of 
the future age,” and His Church is the 
same. And that is why the Millennium of 
Polish Christianity is first of all directed 
toward the future Polish Christianity i 
the Jubilee Program of the Church. Let 
us examine our consciences and see our 
sins of the past and be sorry for them 
then let us immediately rise fron 
knees and follow Christ 


age and the new Life 


toward the 
The firmness of evangelical 
constituting the custom = and 
backbone of the nation, 18 
asylum in all crises of national life 
although in the history of 
misgivings were sometil 

against the unchangeability of these prin 
ciples, it still appeared that the nation 
returned to them in days of experience 


The dogmas of the Holy 


Church, too, although often considered 


and trial. 


too remote from life, not only had thei 
unchangeable religious importance of un 
changeable truth, but also had the value 
of providing social hope “God, the 
Father of Nations, is in Heaven Thi 
was enough to allow us to believe in 
higher historical justic: 
Even Latin, the mother tongu 
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ously appreciated by scholars, became 

unifying force of the nation i 

ments of danger, just as for 

worker in France the Latin Mass 

the only Holy Polish Mass. But even if 
were to gather all conclusions about 
national significance of the Millenniun 
Polish Christianity, it would be 


ficient because we always have 


member that the life of the nation 


and before us. It grows out of 


of the past like the leaves out 


an , but a leaf can wither and 
flower can drop off and not produce 


fruits 
so we have to make sure that we cu 
tivate the fruit and provide for each 
mouth! This behooves the Church to 
ake programs for the future. Such pro 
outlined in the Gospel itself 
creatures 


amming Ss 
“1 he tancht to all 

the ages, whose word 
pass away just as the pure sacrific of 
the Mass! will be offered on altars until 
the end of the world This shows that 
of the Church, be it teach 
Blessed 


ontinus 


administering the 
r public prayer, will 
ts established road. As 
innot be changed, sinc: 
le content of religious life 
strengthen and Improve 
ens and spreads. We 
worship aspect of the 
cn widening, and now 
churches and more priests 
the faithful in Poland is 
correctly and 
the time 
whon there are 
there are 
ularly in the 


mnder We 


w dwelling 


The Jasna Gora Vows 


planning tor the future em 


only the normal, everyday spi 


faithful Phe 


ay have special needs of its own, whicl 


are for the natior 


irise from the general current of reli 


life with its shortcomings and specil 


tures or trom 


specific condition 
church’s existence The text of tl 
(C;,ora vows, which were pron 


\ugust t 


than one million peopl 


the first time on 





on the monastery ramparts, expressed 


these actual needs. They were repeated 
throughout Poland on May 5, 1957, in 
During the cur- 


rent year they are being repeated for the 


all the parish churches 


second time by the nation. 


The Jasna Gora vows constitute a pro- 
gram of religious and moral renovation 
before the Millennium of 
Although | this 


single 


approaching 
Poland 


program < onstitutes a 


Christianity in 
entity of 
thought, it will be realized in stages 

The program has been expressed in nine 
annual slogans and thus the great Novena 
has been created preparing tor the Mil- 
lennium. Every year of this Novena has 
a different subject and thus monotony 
and boredom are avoided on the long 


way to 1966 


We began with a reminder of our duty 
to maintain faith in God, the Cross and 
the Gospel, and to the Church and its 
shepherds. This was the first year of work 
of the great Novena. We realized that 
the Cross has stood in Poland at cross- 
roads, on altars, on the tops of churches, 
that it has been hanging on the walls of 
Polish homes and on Polish breasts for 
a thousand years. We expressed our warm 
desire that it will continue to remain 
there. We realized that the Gospel is the 
oldest book to be read continuously in so 
many Polish churches and homes and we 
expressed our warm wish to continue to 


listen to these words 


Today we are beginning the second 
year of the great Novena before the Mil- 
lennium: the year of the hallowed Grace, 
or of life and light in every soul. This 
will probably be the hardest task for the 
clergy and the faithful. We are dealing 
with a matter which is so much talked 
about, but which has not sufficiently pen- 
etrated the life of Catholics; we are a na- 
tion of individualists, but grace unifies, it 
connects us with the life of God and 
unites us into a body of social love. The 
overwhelming majority of Polish Cathol- 
ics appreciate the Church positively, with 
respect to its moral ideological-philosophi- 
moral- 


cal, sociological, social-welfare, 


cultural and historical values. Because of 
this, the Catholics, and especially the 
Polish intelligentsia, give to the Church 
their favor, recognition and approval 
But very often this is the attitude of 
Zaccheus on the fig tree When the 
Christ, “Zaccheus, 


make haste, and come down: for today 


Church says, after 


I must abide at thy house,”’* the door of 
the house is being closed and its salva 


tion is being postponed until later. Such 


people are not cooperating with the 
Church and they do not have its enliven- 
ing strength; they are weak in faith and 
in love, they are no longer disciplined 
soldiers but rather permanent stragglers, 
who are dragging along at a delayed pace 
behind the infants sucking the breast of 


Mother Church 


In order to understand better one’s 
duty to drink the spiritual milk of the 
Church one should improve one’s views 
on the essence and the nature of the 
Church, which constitutes a society of 
organized supernatural love. Although in- 
carnated in this world’s body, the Church 
is not of this world and its aims are be- 
yond the threshold of this earth 


“Heavenly Aims" 


The Church is a “perfect society” com- 


posed of people reborn of Holy water 
and spirit; it uses material means but 
only in the same proportion as the eter- 
nal word uses Jesus’ body: it achieves 


certain terrestial 


aims, but it exceeds 
them incomparably because the heavenly 
aims are its essential; its power “is taken 
from the people and established for the 
people,” but the 


Christ, is its head 


eternal priest, Jesus 


It unites all the faith- 
ful with social and moral-legal ties, but 
the supernatural might of Christ’s life, 
of Light and Truth, constitutes the essen- 
tial bond; thus all the faithful are His 
Mystic Body and it is the true supernat- 
ural society with an internal mutual spir- 
itual independence, which resembles the 
mutual dependence of the various parts 
of one body. He who is alive in this so- 
ciety through grace takes life and gives 
it to the others; he who is dead through 
sin takes nothing, like a dead cell, and 
only poisons the whole body 


lo understand this supernatural com- 
munity of the church means not only to 
liberate oneself from the erroneous lies 
and ideas about the Church, the super- 
stitions, to which we have such easy ac- 
cess, from usually arrogant and negative 
judgments, and from political evaluations 
which usually look for the influences and 
the importance of the Church there where 
they are not exerted and see it in a dif- 
ferent way Whoever does not know the 
nature of the Church is 
constantly outside it, cannot enter its life 


supernatural 


and feels threatened by it in his own 
opinion. How many wrongs come to the 
Church itself through this and to the 
people interested one way or another in 
the fact that the Church exists! 


Ihe Holy Church itself, composed of 
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its undernourished and anemic children, 
suffers from some sort of spiritual failure 
of its members, which is most visible in 
the field of moral-social life, in the many 


faults of a society, which is, after all, 
Catholic. 


"Good of Society" 


In order to fill the program of the sec- 
ond year of the great Novena, we have in 
a way to reaffirm our belief in the incar- 
nation of the Son of God in human life, 
in the presence of Christ in the Church 
and its members, in the servants of the 
altar and the children; we almost have to 
feel the human dimensions in the Mystic 
Body of Christ of which we are all a 
part. Then the sacrosancta mater ecclesia 
Holy Mother Church will be holy 
not only in the head but also in the mem- 
bers since these will feel the need ot 
drawing God’s strength and passing it 
on to their surroundings. 


The Church draws life from Christ and 
distributes it among its children and with 
grace strengthens various forms of per- 
sonal and social life. That is why Catho- 
lics, as members of the Mystic Body of 
Christ, have to fulfill personal duties not 
only for their own good but also for the 
good of society . . Personal life acquires 
social value, virtues become social and in 
so doing, give mutual respect for laws 
and the accomplishment of tasks. The 
religious life of people who are members 
one of the other in the Church of Christ 
becomes the service of God in our broth- 


ers 


To such practical conclusions and to 
such coexistence the society of the faith- 
ful should come if it wants to follow 
the calling of the second year of the great 
Novena to a fuller life in hallowed grace. 


The program of the great Novena goes 
very deep into all matters connected with 
family life, with the right to life of the 
born and unborn—to care and Catholic 
education in the family. It is the great 
chapter of Christian, humanitarian and 
family duties. The Church always 
teaches that there is a double birth: one 
from the body, to remain as bodily birth, 
and the second one from the [Holy] water 
and spirit, to remain as spiritual birth. 
Both births are complementary and save 
each other. One should strongly believe 
in the importance of the second birth in 
order not to confer a blow on the bodily 
birth. The failure of belief in supernat 
ural birth aims against the existence of 
man and his dignity to such an extent 


that it almost denies him the right to life. 





"Sexual Egoism" 


Sins against the life of man are sins 
against the existence of the nation and 
the Church. A family which does not 
produce offspring any more does not ex- 
pand the nation or Church. A family 
which kills strikes at the existence of the 
nation and Church. 


When we stand at the threshold of the 
Millennium of the State and Christianity, 
the problem of the existence of the na- 
tion emerges into first place: it is not 
enough to calculate how many we were 
ten centuries ago and how many we are 
now. We have to consider how many of 
us there should be in order to stay on 
this land . . . and maintain our freedom 
and accomplish our task. Contemporary 
sexual egoism, justifying itself with eco- 
nomic motives, pays no heed to the rights 
of society, to the natural and supernatural 
life of man. 


This is the problem of the existence of 
the Catholic nation. Hence the Catholic 
Millennium program calls to everybody 
to stand guard over the awakening life, 
to fight in defense of each child and 
each cradle. It seems that this cannot 
be done without religious motives. Be- 
cause here we need faith not only in life 
on earth but also in eternal life; because 
here we need great sacrifices and personal 
rejections for which we must seek strength 
in religion. The nation must seek aid in 
religious motivation in order to be able to 
keep its place on the difficult road. . . 
Once the existence of the nation was de- 
fended with the sword and the spear. To- 
day we have to fight a worse battle with 
ourselves, with our own love of comfort 
and our egoism, in order not to bring 
death to the defenseless. This is the great 
trial of the national and Christian con- 
science. It is clear that the defense of the 
weak and helpless against oneself is the 
best school of honoring human life. The 
Church, so stubborn in its defense of the 
unborn, through its philosophy and life- 
giving morality provides immense help to 
the existence of the nation, defends it to- 
day for its future. 


The program of the Christian Millen- 
nium reaches far and deep into the future 
of the nation, believes in this future, 
and turns the nation not so much toward 


the graves, but toward the cradles of the 
nation. 


It is completely understandable that 
the common Church, as a universalist so- 
ciety, is not indifferent to the social ex- 
istence of the nation. It voices the union 
of love and justice from which social 
peace is born. And that is why the 
Jasna Gora program of the Millennium 


urges “That in our Fatherland all the 
children of the nation may live in love 
and justice, in peace and understanding, 
that there be no hatred, violence or ex- 
ploitation.” The Jasna Gora vows bind 
Catholics willingly to want to “share 
among themselves the harvest of the earth 
and fruits of work, so that there shall be 
no hungry, homeless or weeping under 
our common roof.” The Church does not 
feel called upon to bring about changes 
in government systems just as Christ did 
not want to be the one to share property 
among brothers. But through its teaching 
and education, the Church grafts into the 
faithful forms of social conduct which fa- 
vor just social changes. Christ’s religion 
transforms minds, wills and hearts, but 
the people thus transformed are a factor 
for all that serves the common good. 

The program of the Millennium obliges 
Catholics to declare war on 
faults: laziness, 
drunkenness, 


national 
thoughtlessness, 
profligacy; this 

forces the acquisition of virtues: 


waste, 
program 
faithful- 
ness and conscientiousness, diligence and 
thrift, resignation from one’s personal de- 
sires, common respect, love and social 
justice. 

Of course, the fight against national 
faults and for the acquisition of virtues 
will improve the conditions of coexistence 
and co-operation of social classes, will 
raise the moral level of . . . professional 
work. The Church wants to give reli- 
gious-moral aid to this struggle of people 
of various professions for higher levels of 
professional morality, so necessary today 
in an effective struggle for better condi- 
tions of human existence. We cannot 
achieve this goal without the necessary 
virtues. This too is an establishment of 
the existence of the nation in which the 


Il. REGIME'S 


_ SITUATION recently created in Po- 


land makes it necessary again to dis- 
cuss in public the question of relations 
between the State and the Church. The 
discussion should be extensive and readers 
should be presented with concrete, ten- 
able, facts. Let the public evaluate and 
then decide which side creates conflict 
and causes harm. No one, save those 
whose minds are muddled by perverse- 
ness, need be convinced that it is in the 
interests of both the Polish nation and 
the State, and doubtless of the Church 
as well, that relations between the State 
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efforts of the Church meet with the needs 
of the nation. 

Exactly because of this does the 
Church invite people of all vocations and 
professions to come to Jasna Gora, so 
that it can influence and educate their 
consciences to serve the common good 
more fruitfully. Of course, the motive 
of pilgrimages is first of all religious- 
moral, although this effort brings blessed 
fruits to all other fields of national life. 
The Church congregates Catholics in or- 
der to teach them how they are to be 
good and conscientious in their profes- 
work. The Church 
work, its preparations of Polish Catholics 


sional started its 
for the Christian Millennium in our coun 
try, with the appeal to “The Great Vir- 
gin Mary, Mother of God Made Man.’ 
And it is under Her leadership that the 
Church wants to reach the gates of the 
Millennium. The Jasna Gora vows go back 
to the royal vows and place them in the 
arms of the whole Catholic nation which 
Queen of Poland 

Striving for the theological intensifica- 
tion of honor of the cult of the Mother of 
God in the society of believers, the Church 


recognizes Mary as the 


desires the influence of this cult on the 
everyday personal, married and family life 
of Catholics. To unite faith with life, 
to bring theological truths into everyday 
life, is to achieve a new incarnation of 
the Word of God into human life 

It is a tremendous task, filling long 
years Its success depends on the cooper 
ation of Catholics with the hierarchy of 
he Church. The regeneration of Catholi 


fe 


act omplished only through 


atholics serving Grace, Life and the 


t 
| 
( 
I 


ight of God’s Truth. How wide the gates 
to the second Millennium open beyond 
their threshold 


VIEWPOINT 


authorities and the Church authorities 
should be arranged so as to avoid conflict 
created by religious matters, to prevent 
division among the citizens of the coun- 
try common to us all, to prevent a waste 
of national forces and energy 

[his task is particularly important in 
Poland and it 
both sides. 


requires goodwill fron 
In the present historical pe 
riod the framework of our State organ 
zation is defined by the system of people 
democracy. The power is exercised by the 
Communist Party, leading Socialist con 


struction. This is an unquestionable fact 





which for 14 years has been deeply rooted 
in both our present life and in the con- 
sciousness of the community. No one 
with any sense can negate that which is 
obvious. There is another unquestionable 
fact, that in our country, as in only few 
other countries, and certainly not in any 
of the Socialist countries, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population consists 
of Catholics traditionally attached to re- 
ligious beliefs and practices 


Church-State Accord 


We know that during the pre-October 
period it was impossible to avoid sharp 
friction and dissension in People’s Poland 
between the State and the Church. But 
after the Eighth plenum 
the new policy of the Party and the gov- 


Orc tober 1956 


ernment created all the necessary bases to 
ensure in the existing conditions relations 
which might be harmonious (or at least 
without political conflict) between State 
and Church in accordance with the over- 
riding Conditions 
were created for the avoidance of politi- 
cal struggle 


nationalist interest. 
between the materialistic 
philosophy and the religious attitude 
Party leader) Wladyslaw Gomulka said 
on November 29, 1956 


“In the sector 
of State-Church relationships we want to 
create such conditions that there will be 
no friction. . . . We believe that the entire 
Church hierarchy and the whole clergy, 
enjoying the freedom of religious activi- 
ties, will not abuse that freedom for pur- 
poses which have nothing in common 
with religion; that the Church will sup- 
port the People’s Government; because 
of State and national interests. . . .” 

Dhese 
the definite understanding reached be- 
tween State and Episcopate in December 
1956 and indefinite decisions as practiced 


conditions were established in 


by the government 


It is worthwhile recalling today that: 
l. After the 
wrongs, which led during the past period 
to the violation of freedom of religious 
life, full freedom has been restored in 


this respect; it is practiced, observed and 
it does exist. 


removal of errors and 


Every Catholic and every 
representative of other religions knows 
from his own experience that there are 
no obstacles and that all the possibilities 
exist for religious practices. Everybody 
knows also that the Church within our 
country has full freedom of action within 


the framework of its religious functions 


2. There is freedom of religious in- 


struction in the school in conformity with 
the wishes of the majority of the parents; 
the teaching is optional It should be 


noted that in many countries throughout 
the world there is no religious instruc- 
tion in the State schools.) The instructors 
are paid by the State. 

3. Many 


which ensure this freedom of religious 
activity 


problems have been settled, 


such as theological studies 
abroad and in Poland (it should be noted 
that the number of candidates studying 
for the priesthood is twice as large to- 
day as before the war!), such as the en- 
suring of religious care for the sick, pris- 
oners, etc. ... (Since the war 700 churches 
and chapels have been rebuilt or newly 
constructed in People’s Poland; 276 are 
under construction at present. It is also 
worthwhile adding that the number of 
priests, Catholic churches, monks and 
monsteries is colossal in Socialist Poland; 
proportionately it is greater than in many 
a Catholic country in the West. ) 


It is also worth recalling anew that: 
first, the agreement of 1956, the modus 
vivendi between the State and the Church 
in People’s Poland, clearly provided for 
the strict adherence to the principles of 
freedom of conscience, of tolerance, for 
all citizens, believers and non-believers. 
In the communique of the Mutual Com- 
mittee of the government and the Episco- 
pate of December 8, 1956 it was stated 
that . . . the representatives of the Episco- 
pate promised “strictly to observe the laws 
of People’s Poland.” 

The paramount law in our country, 
the Constitution, says that citizens shall 
not be compelled to abstain from or at- 
tend religious rites. In the above men- 
tioned communique of the Mutual Com- 
mittee there was also included the follow- 
ing: “School authorities and the clergy 
secure complete freedom and tolerance 
for both believers and nonbelievers alike 
and will decidedly oppose any infringe- 
ment of the freedom of conscience.” 


The agreement accepted as a_ basic 
principle that religious and Church ac- 
tivities would be separated from political 
activities on the ground of the separation 
of the Church from the State, as intro- 
duced by the Constitution. This applied 
in particular to any activity aimed against 
the existing political system in Poland 
and against the government. Moreover: 
at a meeting of the Mutual Committee, 
the Church hierarchy undertook the fol- 
lowing obligation: 


“The members of the Episcopate de- 
clared that as a result of changes which 
had occurred in public life, changes aim- 
ing at the consolidation of lawfulness, jus- 
tice, peaceful coexistence, the raising of 
the standard of social morality, and mak- 
ing amends, the government and State au- 
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thorities would find among the clergy and 
the church hierarchy a full understanding 
of these aims. The representatives of the 
Episcopate also expressed their full sup- 
port for works undertaken by the govern- 
ment, tasks which aimed at the strengthen- 
ing and development of People’s Poland, 
at focussing the efforts of all citizens on 
harmonious work for the good of the 
country, on strict observation at the laws 
of People’s Poland, and on the carrying 
out of the citizen’s duties toward the 
State.” 


“Raison d'Etat" 


I do not think it is necessary to recall 
the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of the population—independent of indi- 
vidual attitudes toward the problems of 
faith—accepted and supported with full 
conviction the agreement concluded in 
December between the State and the 
Church. Because this was an expression 
of the thoughts of forward-looking and 
realistic citizens and an important step 
toward the aim, which is dear to all of 
us, of unifying and consolidating and 
not dividing and dispersing the forces of 
the nation. We have plenty of difficulties 
to overcome and tasks to carry out and 
therefore we can say that nobody is al- 
lowed to cause friction and evoke dissen- 
sions which can be avoided. On the 
contrary, the country should be spared 
this. 

This basis of understanding, i.e. the 
Polish raison d’etat, has been accepted, by 
among others, prominent Catholic intel- 
lectuals who publish articles in Tygodnik 
Powszechny, Kierunki, Znak, Wiez, and 
who are also active in the Sejm as the 
group of Catholic Deputies. “Poland is 
a Socialist country,” wrote Deputy and 
journalist Stanislaw Stomma, “and we 
are bound by the principle of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. The Com- 
munist Party is based on that principle. 
This, in fact, forms the framework of our 
national (State) life, and we are included 
in the framework.” 


And in the monthly Znak we read: 
“We have our doctrinal reservations, but 
as Socialism is a fact, we are within its 
framework, just as the Church was within 
the framework of classic capitalism, al- 
though the Church criticized capitalism. 
The mere fact that we have our doctrinal 
reservations regarding the regime is in 
itself not enough to justify an antago- 
nistic attitude toward the government of 
the Socialist State.” 


Can anybody tell me, can anybody 
prove that within this framework pro- 





vided for in the 1956 agreement the State 
did not comply with the undertaken ob- 
ligations? I think that the practice of 
the last two years proves best that they 
were complied with. This is proved best 
by the general sense of full religious free- 
dom of the believers in our country. 


And what about the Church hierarchy, 
the clergy? It is worth emphasizing that 
during a certain period, unfortunately a 
short period, the attitude of the Church 
authorities seemed to be guided by the 
sense of the Polish State interests and by 
the sense of reality. The Church was not 
transgressing the wide framework of re- 
ligious activities and the sermons and 
statements of Cardinal Wyszynski and 
of the other Church dignitaries concerned 
showed they tried to maintain calm in the 
country and to carry out their duties to 
the State. At the time of the general 
election the sober evaluation of the situa- 
tion imposed on the Episcopate the adop- 
tion of a proper attitude of support for 
the Front of National Unity headed by 
the Workers’ Party. Unfortunately this 
did not last long. 


A marked change in the attitude of the 
Church leaders toward the People’s State 
and the jointly established principles of 
co-existence occurred after the return of 
Cardinal Wyszynski from Rome in mid- 
1957. In the circumstances one can 
hardly help asking whether the change 
was not caused by those Vatican circles 
which for a long time (not just since the 
war) have ignored the interests of the 
Polish State, looking with sympathy at re- 
actionary Germany. It seems that in the 
Polish Church hierarchy, unfortunately, 
tendencies to ignore the real position and 
interests of the Polish State, which is su- 
preme to every citizen, started to prevail 

-tendencies to develop wide activities 
beyond the scope of religious and eccle- 
siastical matters, activities of a political 
character. 


The essence of coexistence, the modus 
vivendi of the Church and Socialism, of 
the [Church] hierarchy and the People’s 
Government, consists precisely of drawing 
a dividing line between spheres of activ- 
ity and observing this line in accordance 
with the existing laws and jointly estab- 
lished principles. If the scope of religious 
and ecclesiastical matters is exceeded, 
and it has been exceeded, if an intrusion 
on a broad front is made into the province 
of social and political life (and it has been 
made in the province which is not reli- 
gion, faith or rite, but a sphere of secular 
life), then the very foundations of the 
agreement and coexistence are being un- 
dermined. If, into the bargain, that in- 


trusion of the Church into the sphere of 
politics is made in the spirit of negation 
of the existing system and the existing 
State authority, this leads to conflicts 
which nobody is allowed to provoke if 
the interests of the nation and of the 
State are really to be the supreme law 


"The Cardinal Said" 


Let us quote some facts. One ofl 
y Cardinal 
Wyzynski, to undergraduates in Warsaw, 
was devoted to the problem of prop- 
erty in the light of Church teachings. 
The Cardinal said: “The right of the in- 
dividual to own property is an integral 
right given by God and no one can cur- 
tail that law. . . . The right of property 
is a natural right of every man who there- 


the sermons delivered by 


fore will always tend to possess property 
I used to know a landowner from my na- 
tive district. How he loved his land, how 
he enjoyed every ear of corn! Today he 
is a derelict, a useless man. Would not 
land in the hands of such a man be a 
true blessing, even to the community? 
The Church is opposed to all forms of 
nationalization of property on a larger 
scale because it is abusive and lawless.” 
Without going into the substance of this 
question, since in People’s Poland there 
is no room for discussions of restoring 
private property to capitalists and land- 
lords—leaving apart the fact that the 
above-mentioned landowner, in spite of 
his so highly-placed protector, stands no 


chance whatever of getting his former 


estates back from the peasants—it is 
enough to state that the Cardinal’s ser- 
mon constituted an obvious criticism and 
negation of socialization of property 
which is the cornerstone of our system; 
it constituted, if we are permitted to say 
so, an attempt, delayed some fifteen years, 
to turn back the wheels of history for the 


benefit of the long-overthrown system 


Disappeared, evaporated are the words 
about the necessity of calm, unity, good 
work, at one time addressed {by Cardinal 
Wyszynski] to the faithful. Entirely differ- 
ent words are multiplying now, words 
which can but serve one purpose only: 
that of spreading restlessness, of opposing 
society to the State. ... Let us look at one 
of the many proofs of this: in his speech 
to women delivered by Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski at Jasna Gora on September 15, 
speaking against the well-known signs of 
demoralization and pornographic excess 
seen here and there in the press (curtailed 
long ago and oh, so innocent in compari- 
son with the pornographic publications of 
Catholic Paris or Rome), the Cardinal 
tried to impose on his listeners the im- 
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pression that it is the State, that it is 
People’s Poland, that tends to demoral 
What else 
could be the meaning of these words 


ize everything and everybody 


“So these are the conditions unde1 
which your daughters and sons are to be 
brought up. So this is to be the new 
Poland, the different Poland brought up 
in filth and fed on filth? 
the impression that this is exactly the 


We are under 


case—the point is to ridicule and smear 
everything that is still left pure, every- 
thing that tries to propagate the chastity 
and purity of the nation. . . .’ And 
although the speaker assures us further on 
that: “We are not organizing here an 
armed crusade, we are not calling you to 
an armed fight ” vet he does call for 


a political fight. 


In another speech, to teachers, Primat« 
Wyszynski repeatedly tried to create for 
his listeners an atmosphere of threatening 
danger, of persecution. And it is well- 
known from which side this persecution 
will [supposedly] come: from the sidé 
of the State authorities and of the Party 
leadership which have restored lawfulness 
in Poland, which have remedied injus 
tices, and which also made it possible for 
Cardinal Wyszynski to return to his post 
as Primate of Poland. And yet we have 
the speaker trying to persuade his listen 
ers teachers—of the great necessity ol 
“sacrifices, of readiness even for crucifix- 
ion, for death at the stake”; this phrase 


turns up in many other speeches 


"Incitement”’ 


In one of them, delivered to the pil 
grims at Jasna Gora on August 26, 1957, 
Cardinal Wysynski speaks openly: “If the 
nation could not be destroyed by erron 
eous doctrines perhaps it can be destroyed 
by demoralization.” It seems that these 
words, taken from a booklet printed at 
Jasna Gora in violation of regulations 
one of those booklets bears the words 
“Do Not Destroy Pass It On’’), that 
these words need no comment. An in 
telligent reader will understand their in- 
tention, and some readers will tag onto 
them a word which I wanted to avoid 
that all this is nothing else but incitement 
of the nation against the State and its 
government. This is not fanaticism: this 
is conscious political activity. For long 
we have not written about it, we have 
not alarmed sound public opinion, be 
cause we believed that the sense of re 
sponsibility shown in 1956 would return 
and thus these activities which are dan 
gerous to our country would cease. 

We were wrong. The political activi 
ties, making full use of religious feelings 





of believers and of the whole Church 
apparatus, continue. 
June 29, an 


Six weeks ago, on 
all-Polish pilgrimage of 
teachers was organized. Despite a wide 
propaganda campaign (among others, 
appeals made by priests from pulpits), 
only 3,000 people took part; the majority 
were women, mostly teachers from vil- 
lages. Male teachers, especially young 
ones, were few. Speeches were delivered 
by Bishops Bernacki and Dudziec... also 
a recorded speech by Cardinal Wyszynski 
was broadcast from a tape (the Cardinal 
was unable to come to Czestochowa on 
that day). And again the same story. 
Most of Bishop Bernacki’s speech was 
devoted to the implicit and explicit op- 
posing of the teacher to the State, as well 
to the tendency to subordinate the teacher 
to the Church... . 

I have tried to show the reader how 
the political activity of Church leaders 
an activity in opposition to the 1956 
agreement—has found its reflection in 
sermons, speeches, booklets. But this ac- 
tivity, this intrusion on a broad front into 
nearly all spheres of secular life . . . finds 
its expression not in print and speech 
alone. Activities are also conducted, by 
various methods and contrary to the mu- 


“Our rents are too high. 


We have become servants of 


tually undertaken obligations, in schools as 
well. Thére are frequent cases of infringe- 
ment of the law, such as unlawful occu- 
pation of State buildings for the use of 
Church institutions, formation of mass 
social organizations at the churches (for 
instance, 100 altar boys for one church 
only, while only a few are necessary to 
meet religious needs 

There is also the intolerant attitude, 
inadmissable in a civilized country, to- 
ward non-believers who are pestered in 
their homes, who are condemned from 
the pulpit. There is the Millenium cam- 
paign planned on a gigantic scale and 
opposed to the celebrations organized by 
the State. The Church campaign is con- 
ducted under the slogan of making Po- 
land a country of general religious devo- 
tion and bigotry, a country of continuous 
religious processions, pilgrimages, pray- 
ers and vows, as if we were in the darkest 
times of decay under the Saxon kings. I 
simply did not want to believe that one 
of the Episcopate’s official organs, Wroc- 
lawskie Wiadomosci Koscielne, intended 
to publish an appeal to the workers to 
sing religious hymns in factories while 
working. .. . 

The problem of schools needs special 


Continued from Page 50 


mention. One has to remember that—in 
accordance with the agreement and the 
instructions of the Ministry of Education 
—the teaching of religion is voluntary 
and has to take place after normal school 
hours. Yet the Church authorities tend to 
make it compulsory, by depriving schools 
of their lay character; they tend to organ- 
ize the daily saying of prayers, before and 
after school hours (even before the war 
hundreds of schools did not observe that 
custom), to hang up crucifixes in class- 
rooms, to create, in addition to priests 
and organists, 2,000 school chaplains from 
among monks—something which was not 
even permitted by the prewar concordat 
with the Vatican. 

The Party and the government are 
still keeping to the agreement, they do 
not change their policy initiated after 
the October turning-point, but while they 
comply with their obligations they will 
insist on the fulfillment of obligations 
undertaken by the Church, in accordance 
with the laws in force. That was the best 
solution in the conditions of 1956; it re- 
mains the same today in 1958. 

We do hope that this attitude will 
meet with the support of the broad patri- 
otic opinion of the population. 


those who have land and do not work, servants to the col- 
lective’s officials. 
tion.” 


This violates our collective’s constitu- 


Dafin breathes heavily, listening, perspiring. A short 
stout peasant, clutching his shawl tightly about him, speaks 
up, all in a single breath, “Why did the Administrative 
Council make us plant onions in the rain last summer? Was 
is just to fulfill the Plan?” 

Another peasant rises. “What about Brigadier Stoyanka? 
She orders collective members to plough her own fields for 
her own private use, then credits them with workdays on 
the collective itself. She does the same for women who work 
on her private vineyard. Brigadier Stoyanka, are you 
here? Stand up, so everybody can get a look at you.” 

The Brigadier, sitting in the first row, flushes and covers 
her face with her hands. . . . 


Two of the questions are directed at Dafin personally: 


“Is it true that the President has used lumber and other 
materials belonging to the collective for his own new 
house?” 

“Does the President’s horse cart ride smoothly, and if so, 
is it because he never gets out to look at the work on the 


collective? Does he merely ride past, surveying the labor 
from afar?” ... 

More questions, more accusations. Finally Dafin begins to 
speak. He answers all questions, he makes plans, promises, 
and his voice is calm, his words thorough, but inwardly he 
despairs. The last point on the agenda is coming up, the 
election of the President. After the berating he has under- 
gone, how can they possibly choose him again? He will 
be defeated, a failure. 

But Savov, the Party instructor, comes to his defense. 
“Dafin tries,” he tells the people, “although he makes mis- 
takes. We must remember that only he who does nothing 
at all never errs. Comrades, we must not carp, we must 
not be petty.” 

The people in the big room understand. “We know 
Dafin’s worth,” they say. “If he will only wake up, if he 
will just try a little harder.” 

Dafin can hardly believe what is happening; they re- 
elect him. What people, what friends, he thinks, and 
flushes with pleasure and gratitude, resolving to work 
harder, to turn over a new leaf. No longer fearful he 


touches the razor-cut on his cheek. So nothing had gone 
wrong after all. 





Recent and Related 


A Journey from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, by A. N. Radischev, translated by 
Leo Wiener, edited with an Introduction 
and notes by Roderick Page Thaler 
(Harvard University Press, $6.00). Often 
described as a Russian “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Radischev’s book was intended 
primarily as an attack on serfdom and 
an appeal to the literate and educated 
rulers and landed gentry of Russia for 
reforms. The book was published origi- 
nally in 1790, and banned immediately, 
the author first sentenced to death and 
then banished to eastern Siberia. On 
the order of Empress Catherine II all 
copies that could be found were col- 
lected and burned. The few that escaped 
were widely circulated, but the book 
was not published in Russia until 1905; 
this is its first edition in English. Radis- 
chev, one of the advanced Russian in- 
tellectuals, a liberal reformer and ar- 
dent Anglophile, attacked serfdom and 
spoke out strongly for complete freedom 
of the press, religious toleration and the 
traditional English rights of trial by 
jury and open and public court pro- 
ceedings. The introduction to the book 
includes an account of Radischev’s life, 
the feelings and beliefs which led him 
to write this and other important works, 
and a complete analysis of the content 
and background, historical source ma- 
terial and points of departure, literary 
analogues or sources, Radischev’s lan- 
guage style, and literary technique, and 
the influence and aftermath of the 
“Journey.” Empress Catherine II’s own 
notes on the “Journey,” which she had 
read carefully, appear in translation at 
the back. Bibliography, notes, index. 


The Russian Revolution, by Alan Moore- 
head (Harper: $5.00). Mr. Moorehead 
has written a brief history of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and an exposition of 
the nature of the Bolshevik rise to 
power. He describes and traces from 
their beginnings the two forces which 
came together in 1917 to produce the 
climax of the Revolution. In the first 
half of the book, he presents the late 
nineteenth-century Russia of the Czars, 
shows the rise of the first liberals, the 
failure of the Russo-Japanese War and 
its immediate consequences, Bloody Sun- 
day, and the stiffening of the liberal op- 
position; and finally the emergence of 
the professional revolutionary, of whom 
the most significant was Lenin. He 
shows how Lenin, although in exile 
during this period and not the most in- 
fluential among the revolutionaries, laid 
his plans while abroad, preparing for 
the time of his return to Russia. In 


the second half of the book, Mr. Moore- 
head analyzes the sequence of events in- 
side Russia which coincided with Len- 
in’s activity in exile, culminating with 
Lenin’s arrival, the October Revolt and 
the victory of Lenin and the Bolshe- 
viks. The narrative ends with the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
Illustrated; notes and index. 


The Eighth Day of the Week, by Marek 
Hlasko (Dutton: $2.75). The author is 
one of a group of young writers who 
came to prominence during the Polish 
“thaw.” The setting of this novella is 
Poland today; its characters are modern 
Poles who must endure in a society ill- 
nourished, ill-clothed and particularly 
ill-housed. The protagonists are two 
young lovers, Agnieska and Pietrek; 
like all Poles they dream of fulfillment 
to come to them somewhere, somehow— 
on the “eighth day of the week”—but 
it never comes. Hlasko’s book presents 
a grim, bitter picture of Polish working 
class and student life: raw, vulgar, 
brawling, filled with hopelessness and 
despair. Pietrek, who has spent several 
years in prison, lives with other people 
in one room of a bombed-out building. 
Agnieska, a student, lives with her 
family—a sick, querulous mother, a 
tired father who waits for Sunday so 
that he can go fishing, and an alcoholic 
brother who lives only for the day his 
lost love will return to him. The book 
is a study in the psychology of poverty; 
love, honor, integrity and family life 
are slowly eaten away and destroyed by 
substandard living conditions. A power- 
ful and dramatic piece of fiction. 


Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto: The 
Journal of Emmanuel Ringelblum, 
edited and translated by Jacob Sloan 
(McGraw-Hill: $5.95). This is the pub- 
lication in English of a chronicle which 
records the tragedy of the Warsaw 
Ghetto and the half-million Jews who 
died in it. Emmanuel Ringelblum, the 
Ghetto archivist, buried his journal 
shortly before he was killed by the 
Germans. It was dug up in two batches 
in September 1946 and December 1950. 
The notes cover the events between the 
beginning of the war in September 
1939 and the eve of the Ghetto uprising 
in April 1943. The author’s source for 
news of activities throughout the Ghetto 
was the Oneg Sabbath, a committee or- 
ganized especially to build up this under- 
ground archive and to provide a detailed 
account of its tragedy. Although some of 
it is fragmentary (Ringelblum intended 
to expand his notes after the liberation 


of Warsaw), the journal records the 
whole life of the Ghetto from the erec- 
tion of the Wall through the period of 
the mass murders. It shows men tested 
by crisis, at times become mean be- 
cause of weakness and the strain of 
self-preservation, but more often illumi- 
ned by nobility. The notes present un- 
diluted facts which manifest the bitter- 
ness and terror of the period; they show 
also unchangeable faith in human be- 
ings in a time of unprecedented horror. 
Chronological table of events and index. 


Marx and America: A Study of the 
Doctrine of Impoverishment, by Earl 
Browder (Duell, Sloan and Pearce: 
$3.00). Marx believed America would 
follow the pattern of economic and 
social development he thought typical of 
capitalist nations. The last century has 
proved that Marx was wrong, but his 
key mistakes about the United States 
dominate the minds of millions and are 
the chief ingredients of anti-American 
feeling throughout the world today. Earl 
Browder offers here an account of where 
Marx went wrong and gives his expla- 
nations of why Con:munism failed in the 
United States. He shows that the failure 
illustrates the crisis of world Commu- 
nism. He points up the titanic struggle 
of international social forces, and be- 
hind these the struggle of world ideas. 
He demonstrates how the cracks in 
Communist ideology are widening, and 
that the world of Marxism is most deeply 
divided on the subject of America. The 
author is a former head of the US 
Communist Party. Index. 


The Ordeal of the Captive Nations, by 
Hawthorne Daniel (Doubleday: $4.00), 
introduction by Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina. An historical account of the over- 
running of four East European countries, 
the Balkans and Baltic States by Com- 
munism, and a summary of their present 
political, social and economic conditions. 
The author presents the main trends and 
events prior to World War II in the 
first three chapters, discusses the ab- 
sorption of the Baltic nations by the 
Soviet Union, then follows Poland from 
the 1939 German invasion through its 
reconquest by the USSR, Czechoslovakia 
from Munich until the present, and 
Hungary from the 1940’s through the 
Revolt. The remainder of the text covers 
the Balkans and Romania under both 
the Germans and the Soviet Union. A 
book for the non-specialist who wants a 
general historical summary and _intro- 
duction to the current affairs of this 
area. Bibliography and index. 
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